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My Lord Duke, 

In presenting the following 
production to your Grace, I feel 
' ' A 2 that 



that I bespeak for it a degree of 
importance and patrQnage, far, I 
fear, beyond its merits. To whom, 
Jiowever, could its dedication be of- 
fered with more propriety, than to a 
Prince, whose illustrious military 
achievements and heroic actions 

' ' « 

have been the means, not only, of 
liberating the Peninsula from a race 
of men, much more to be dreaded 
than the Musulmans ; but also 
whose comprehensive mind, genius, 
and powerful arm, having defended 
a portion of the Peninsula from the 
hordes of Gauls who aimed at its 
subjugation, as w<ell as that of the 
whole universe, has been the instru^ 

ment 






ttient employed by Divine Pro- 
vidence to preserve and cherish 
in Portugal the spark of liberty, 
which the overwhelming influence of 
France, under its late ruler, had 
nearly extinguished on the Con- 
tinent of Europe? 

Had these pages been employed 
in recording those portions of the 
oistory of the Peninsula, which pre- 
sent to view, though enveloped in 
obscurity and fable, the exploits of 
a Hercules conquering the Titans, 
and, according to the manners of the 
East^ erecting a temple to the Sun, 
on the sacred promontory now 
called Point St Vincent, the land- 

A 3 ing 
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ing of the Phenicians at Ca4iz, and 
their subsequent conquests, or the 
arrival of Nebuchadonosor in Spain> 
to assuage their arrogance ; such 
circumstances, My Lorti Duke, the 
Teil which antiquity and poetic fic- 
tion throw over them , being re- 
moved, having somie resemblance to 
the events of the present day, would 
have afforded a fitter subject to pre- 
sent to your Grace. Or if, on a 
closer view, the development and 
detail of records, less remote, had 
been their object; in tracing the 
steps of the Carthaginian (Jenerals, 
Hamilcar pushing his conquests over 
the Bomans to the Pyrenees, and 

Hannibal,^ 
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Hannibal, a<fcompanied by th6 brave 
and patriotic Viriates, the celebrated 
Lusitanian leader, overcoming the 
difficulties which these mountaids' 
opposed, passing the Rhone, sur- 
mounting the Alps, and, despite of 
the skill and sagacity of the two 
Scipios and the prudence of a Fa- 
bius, forcing his victorious way to 
the very walls of Rome — These 
subjects^ My Lord Duke, would 
have afforded materials for a work 
much more worthy of Your Excel- 
lency's notice, and might be pre- 
sented with more propriety. 

But, as trifles receive a value, 
when made the o£ferings of profound 

A 4 respect 
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respect and veneration, it is hoped 
Your Gr^ce will be pleased to re- 
ceive the following work, as a tes- 
timony of the sincerity with which 
its author feels those sentiments. 



I have the honour to be, 
My Lobd Duke, 
Your Grace's most obedient 
and most devoted Servant, 



THE AUTHOR, 

General HospUalf Plymouth Docic, 
3 Ut January 1815; 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thb rapid establishment of the empire of the. 
Arabs in Asia^ in Africa^ and in Europe^ is one 
' of the most extraordinary^ and^ at the same 
time^ the most interesting events in history* 
We know that Mahomet and his early succes- 
sors made an astonishing progress in a little 
time^ to which the zeal and ardour a new religion 
always inspires must have contributed. But it 
was not entirely owing to enthusiasm ; their va* 
lour,r and their experience in the art of war 
must have had wonderful effect The. Ai^bs, 
when Mahomet appeared^ passed for the best 
raee-ofmeyn in that part of tihe world which they 

occupied^ 
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occupied^ and their pavalry was superior to that 
of all other nations. 9 

The Moors of Spain and Portugal are cele- 
brated^ but iUeir history is very little known. 
Their name recals the recollection of gallantry^ 
of politeness^ and of the fine arts ; and the firag- 
nirats .of their annaM, scattered in t^e Ar^M^n 
and Spanish bistor^sms> ^fiord. nothing tn^H^thntl 
details of strangled ki^g9> Qf divisions, of tivil. 
wars, and of eternal combats with their . neigh* 
boars. In the midst of tbeise sad recitals, w% 
sotnetimes find the traces of goodness of heart, of 
justice^ and of greatness of niiad. 

Such qhftraoleristics strike us nnieh more for- 
cibly than tbose which we reed in our own bi»- 
tones, . because they preserve an^ impression of 
or^pnality^ itampeil upoii tbent by tbeir oriental 
origin ; tad bebausei aiococBpanied by so manjf' 
exMiipfevofbaribarify, Me good action oubncH 
. bte 
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ble sentiment, or one afiecting word, acqaifes a * 
lively brilliancy, when compared with the crime9 
by which it is surrounded. 

In this history of the Musulmans, ] wish only 
to trace a faithful sketch of the character and the 
manners of a people, amongst whom I have re- 
sided some time in Asia and in Africa; from 
whom I can perceive the people of the Peninsula, ^ 
at the present day, derive their peculiar cast of 
character, and from whom they have acquired 
many improvements in arts and manufactures. 

The Spanish and Portuguese languages are 
founded oh the Latin, aspirated by the guttural 
pronunciation of the Arabic, and are frequently 
combined with that language. The manners of 
the lower classes bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Moors; and^ even in the higher 
ranks of society, that bold and lofty spirit im^ 
patieiii of control, and that ardent patriotism^ 



so 
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«o strongly ' exemplified at ^ts time, may 
be attributed, in some measure, to an oriental 
origin. . 

1 am aware that I tread oa tender ground, 
* when I attempt to trace those features of cba-» 
racter ; but when it is considered, that tbe Ita- 
lian language is the Latin softened, by the Greeks 
that Rome derived its taste, its elegances, and 
its arts from Athens, and that those arts ori- 
ginated in Egypt, where I have had aa oppor-. 
tunity of examining and admiring the most stu- 
pendous and magnificent remains oi antiquity ; 
I. hope that no ungenerous motives will be attri- 
buted to these observations, which are only in- 
tended to elucidate that peculiar character of the 
Spaniards, so different from the other nations of 
Europe, and.which ought to be better known, in 
order to be better understood. 
, There is little doubt that the days of chivalry 

and 
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and kpight errantry, which took rise in those 
countries, and which contributed so much to the 
civilization of mankind even in the dark ages of 
Christianity^ owed their origin, in some mea«- 
sure, to the influence of Moorish superstitions. 
From them were derived the tales of sorcerers. 
necromancers,.inagiciaBs, and enchanters, whose 
supposed existence afforded such abundant sub- 
jects for the romances of those days, which 
caused such excessive . follies, as mquired the 
exertions pf the inimitable « Cervantes to remove, 
and agaipst which he dit^ected those exquisitely 
keen sljiafb of ridicule^ .which have rendered him 

« 

immortajl, and the value of which can never be 
sufficiently appreciated, except in those regions 
where the incidents related are supposed tooccurji 
and in that language in which the life and adven- 
tures of the Kt^ight of La Mancha were orit 
gipally writtent 

As 
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As an apologjr for the mtoy inaccuracies 
^itb which I fear this work wiU be found to 
abound^ ^ I have to offer the constant avocations 
of military doty^ the unsettled life of a soldier in 
the field, exposed often, for weeks together, to 
the open air, and above all, my absence from 
home, which deprives me of the power of cor- 
recting anV diistakes of the press. 

With respect to the authorities whence I b)Etve 
drawn my infortaiation, I have to obsdnfe, gene- 
rally, that I am indebted to tho Vi^oiks of Flo- 
rian ;^ tQ the History of the Arabs^ under the Go- 
veanmeDt of the Caliphs^ by the Abb4 d^ Ma- 
rigny ; to the History of Africa and Spain Under 
the Dominion of the Arabif, taken fihom different 
Arabic manuscripts by Cardonne; and* to the 

Amials of Spain and Portugal^ by Don Juan 

* 
Alvares-deColmenar; &c. &C.&C, The services 

on which I have been employed during the last 

fifteen 
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fifteen years^ have offered me some opportunitier 
of exploring the different theatres on which these 
scenes have been acted, have served to give me a 
taste for those pursuits, and have enabled me to 
give some anecdotes, whith connect the story, 
in some measure, with the passing events of the 
present day. 



Coimbra, 1813. 
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Caliphs of the East. 

Ann. Dom. 
705 Valid I. the eleventh 

Ommiade Caliph. 

716 Suleiman* 

718 Omar II. 

721 Yezid. 

723 Uackem. 



Governors or Viceroys of Spain 
and PortugaL 

Ann. Dom* 

714 I^oussk^ cotiC(aerbr of 

Spain. 

717 Abdelazts^sonofMou^sa. 

718 Alahor. 
721 JElzemagh. 
723 Amheze ben Sehim. 
725 Asre ben AbdouUah. 
'727 Jahiah ben S^l^m^. 
728 OsDian Abin^za. 

728 Hazifa ben Elahous. 

729 Hackem ben Hadi. 

« 

731 Mahomet ben Abdoollah. 
■ 2 
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Caly^hs of ihc Ea^. 



Ana.Donk 



742 VaUdIL 

743 Yezid IIL 

744 Ibrabim. 

744 Mentin II. the last 
Ommiade Caliph. 

752 Aboal Abbas Saffah, first 
Abbasside Caliph. 

754 AboulGiaffarAlmanzor, 
second Abbasside Ca« 
lijph. 



Ocvemon w VkeroyM of Spam 
and Poriugah 

Ann. Dom. 

731 Abdabrahtnan ben Ab^ 

doullah, killed at the 

Battle of Tours. 

yr34 AbdoolmelexbenJBlQutnr 

735 AkbebeneLHadjadi, 

742 Aboulatav Hassan^* 



745 T^vab^. 

746 Joseph el Fahri, tl^e bsf 

Viceroy* 



ckAFTER h 

Origin of the Musulinans • • . .The Arabs • • .Mahomet, 
his religion • • . .Progress of l^lamism . • • .Death oi 
' Mahomet . • • .His character. 

Tj^E Modirs are the inhabitatlts Df thht 
vast tract. of oountry in Afriea, bordered 
on the east by Egypt, on the. west by the 
Atlantic Ocean^ and' on the «rath by the 
desarts of Barbary. Their origip, like 
that of sdmost all nationi^^ is obseurej and 
mixed with fable. It kppeats certain^ how-^ 
ever,. that emigrations from Asia took place 
in early times into Africa ; add ^fae name 
of Moors^ said to be derived from the He<^ 
brew word Mahurim^ which signifies Mast^ 
em, seem& to indicate this orjgud. . 

On the other hand', a nwnber of his* 
toi^ns speak of otie Melek-Ti^rik^ : King 
tif Arabia Felix, who ftidlowefd by numbers 

B 3 of 
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of the Sabeans^ possessed himself of Lybia, 
and gave it the name of Africa ; and the 
principal tribesr of the Moors pretend to be 
descended from those Sabeans. Without 
disputing these matters so very ancient, it 
is sufficient for us to know, that the first 
Moor^ W9f€i A^abi^ ; therefore mie are iiot 
innch surprised to aee tbeoi ^vrayjs.eiQpaiaitT 
ed in tribes. Miring un^er tenfs, wAodfiring 

in the dessotsi.and; chitfisbingy ^like tticit 
ISsithers, that free and p^Sjtora]t life» 

They are knowBin ancieat history under 
ihe bpme of Nomidians, Getuliaiis^ atid 
Massilianfe.; and occasionally subjects, .eoet 
aiies, or^ alHes . oS^ the famous Carthage, 
they ftll with ft under the dominioa of the 
Bomans. 

(A. D. 427^«) ' After many inefifaetml ^re* 
▼olts, caused by the incoiastant, .flighty, 
and ui}fl9ettled spirit of these people, £hey 
were subdued by the Vandals. Belisarius 

< conquered 
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c^nqueted those some agep afterwards ; but 
Abie Ar^bs^ conquerors of Greece^ subdaed 
Df apit^ii^. As^ since that mpnent^ the 
Mopr^ b^efifflic Mnsuhnans. and. under this 
^appellation) confounded with the Arabs^ it 
lte,»m» peoe»ar]r t^ .ay a few wonb conr 
Cfi^.ipg,thate,.r.o^a^„atioo,™.kaow» 
4ip^i)U;[$P i^any ages^ and becoining mis* 
t;|ne9&jf . suddjenly, of. the greatest part of the 
tjj^e« koWQ world. 

The Ar9pb9 :are^: beyond contradiction, 
pj)j& 9f the most ancient nations of the unir 
^pse ; and perhaps it is this^ more/ than 
any othet circumstance^ which has in- 

fluenced them to preserve their character^ 

• ' ' • • * . . 

.their manners^ and independence. From 

■ 

the JOAOSt remote ages^ divided in trijbes.^ 
wajpd^Pg pver the pla^ns^ or collected in 

y^ll^es^ subject to the chief warrior or 

- • • » • , 

ina^stratp qf .the time, never have they 
been ^ubj^ct.to t^e dominion of strangers. 

B 4 The 
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The Persians^ the Macedonians, the lto<^ 

• ♦ 

mans, endeavoured in vain to Conquer 
them. Proud of their origin, ' which they 
retrace almost to the days of the Patriarchs^ 
and conscious of having thus defended tbefr 
liberty, the Arabs^, in the midst of their 
desarts, regard other nations as so many 
troops of slaves, assembled together by 
chance, to change their masters. Brave", 
temperate, indefatigable, inured froqi their 
infancy to the most painful labours^ fear- 
ing qeither thirst, hunger, nor death, thiese 
people want'ecT but one mati to make tliextt 
masters of the world. 

(A.D. 569.) Mahomet made his ap- 
pearance, gifted by nature with all those 
qualities which are calculated to attract and 
impose. Possessed of valour, sagacity, elo- 
quence, and grace, Mahomet, inmoreefi- 
tightened nations, would have been a great 
man ; amongst a people ignorant and fat-^ 

natic,. 
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Aatic, he must have been^ indeed he was, 
esteemed a prophet. ^ 

About this time the Arab tribes^ sur- 
rounded by Jewi^y by Christians^ and by 
Idolators^ had made a superstitious com- 
bidation of the different religions with that 
of the ancient Sabeans. l^hey believed in 

* r • • • 

the existence of genii, ofdembus, and sor- 
cerers ; they adored the stars, ^nd sacri- 

• • - r • 

ficed tO'idds.. 

t 9 

Mahomet, after having meditated ufitil 

his forty-fourth year, in • Teti*eiuenf ana 

silence, the new dogmas he wished to e&ta- 

• • • • » » 

blish; after having seduced or persuaded 

the principal part of his owrf family (ili^ 
Coshesfairites, guardians of the temple df 
Caaba, which was of the highest rank 
amongst the Arabs}, preached at once a 
new religion J inimical to all the religioni 
then known, and calculated to inflame the 
ardent minds of this people. 

^^ Children 
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'< Childrcrq of Ishfnael/', sajrs be to tlieiQ^ 
^^ I restore to you thait worship^ wliic^ 
^^ yoqr ikthep Abrabam, Npab^ and aU the 
f^ Patriarcbs profesMd. 

^' There is but one God> sovereign of 
^^ the.^orld; he oalls himself meroifii^; 
^^ lld<M*d no other God but bim. S|i^ 7^ 
f ^ hojuBtiful toYfi^^i tbf) orp]l^an| the popf^ 

if the dfekvesj^-wid 1^0 ,Qaptivesi. , Bj^Ji^J 
^^ towards all men ; for justice jis tl^e spjisiter 
^^ of piety i ■ ! Pj^ay a^d be .chari^;able : jjpur 
^^^ reoompe^e will be toIiRein heaven^ ji^ 
f ^ gardens the most delightful^ where lim? 
^^ pid streaiQs ,t^bound> whc^e you; will^fiiji^ 
^* wives for ?yer beautiful^^ fpr\ ever yi^ong^ 
<^ and evfsrlasstiugly in love with ypa.* - 

^* Encounter 



* These pleasures held out to a people inhabitiiig^ 
a sandy desart under a faurning^ sup^ wbere-iliivipi^ 
streams never flow* and where a beautiful won^an is 
•eldom to b« seen, mast have «xcited sensations of de-, 

light 
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^* |Sn<»tt«ler wMh valpar tbe unjbelievera 
'^ asd) the. unpiptii^; miiiataio tbe <K>mba| 
^-^ uptil ypb gain/ the victory^- mntjl. they 
^^ Qcmseht to ealbraoe Jslatniitm «r to pair 
'^ jioa iiibiile. Bvery soldier killed in bdt<* 
^ tie will gD;t»e^joy the treasures of hea« 
^ ' yen* 79ie C0iv»#dly. eaniiQt; [tf olpDg thdr 
^^ lives* The- instaiiti tjle it^gd x)f death 
'^ §ive» the fafewi is. noted iuithe book-of 
f ^1 the EtwBaJlBekig/' 
, The seondlskmiBm ifi kkrived;finQm es/am^ 
which meana iconwcralaoQ by. G^i /ISie 
Koran contains the doctrme of ithis reli^ 
^on^ combined with a great deal of absiir** 
dity and incoher^it ideas ; btft tbe entire 
wcnic exhibits a^ degree of enthusiastic rap^ 
tttM^ and tbe moral precepts which it eoin*- 

tains 

» 

light too exquisite to be described. It is rec^uisite \.o 
reside some time in those arid regions, to enable us to 
form any idea of the value of these enjoyments. 
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ttfins are pure. Mahomet never speakfli 
Iiiinself ; it is the angel Gabriel who con- 
yeys to him the words of God : the pro- 
(het hears and repeats them< The angel 
takes care to enter into all the details whieb 
eDncern not onlj religion, but also kgisla-^ 
tion aqd potted; so that the Koran/amongse 
the Musidmans, is at the same time the 
code of their sacred and civil laws. One 
half of the book is in verse, the other id 
poetic prose^ * Mahomet was a great poet, 
iHltiileni s(j much esteemed in Arabia, that 
the people, used to assemble at Mecca, t4> 
Judge of !the difierent poems which their 
authors- calkie to affix to the walls of the 
temple of Caaba. The best poet was crowa^ 
ed with great solemnity. When Mahomet 
came to affix the second chapter of the Ko- 
ran, Labia ebn Rabia, the most celebrated 
poet of that time, tore down the poem 

whichf 
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^vehich lie had p1a€ed near it^ and avowed 
himself surpassed by the prophet. 

The precepts of Mahomet, announced 
in a language rich, figurative, and ma* 
jestic, embellished with the charpis of poe^ 
try, presented by an angel from heaven, 
through the medium of a prophet, at once 
a warrior, a poet, afnd a legislator, to a . 
people in the universe the most ardent, the 1 
most passionately fond of the marvellous, ^ 
of voluptuous pleasures, of heroic achieve- 
ments, and of the beauties of poetry, must 
soon have found disciples. Mahomet had 
a great number, which persecution served 
to augment. His enemies forced him to 
fly from Mecca, his country, (A. D. 62^, 
^egirse 1), and to take refuge at Mectiioa ; 
)>ut this ^ flight became the epoch of h js 
jglory and'the Hegira of the Musulmans, 

From this moment Islamism spread itself, 
}ike a |;orrent, through Arabia and Ethiopia. 

In 
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in vaiti did some tribes of idolaters or 
wish to defend their ancient worship ; m. 
vain did Mecca arm its^ soldiers against ^ the 
destroyer of their gods ; Mahomet^ swonl 
In hand, dispersed their armies, possessed 
himself of their towns, pardoned all those 
whom he vanqaished, and attached to him, 
hy his clemency, by his genius, ^nd by hi^ 
talents, those people whotn he had subdued. 

A legislator, a pontiff^ ehkf of all the 
Arab tribes, master of an ikivSncible arlpy, 
respected by the sovereigns^ of Asiia, adoii^d 
by a powerful nation, and supported by 
captains who had bedome heroes uilider 
him, he was about to march against H«- 
faclius, when he died at Medina )(A. D. 
632, A. H;! 11), in consequence of pdson, 
which was given to him by a Jewess of 
Kahiabar: 

Mahomet was not that monster of criielty 
which some writers paiht hioi. He was 

always 
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tilways merciful to the conqneredy and he 
pardoned even personal injuries. Hb was 
one day preaching to the people in a mos^e 
at Medina, when a poet, named Caah, thfe 
son of Zohair, who had been one of hib 
most bitter enemies, and who had set a 
price upon his head, made his appearance 
unexpectedly, and demanded an audience^ 
in order that he might recite some versett 
which he had composed in his praise. Al« 
thbugh the prophet had cause to b^^ irritate 
ed^ against the poet, who had recently de- 
famed him in one of his satires, yet he 
thought it, nevertheless, Consistent with his 
dignity, to forget injuries, when a person 
oifered to make atonement. He ordered 
Caab to approach and proceed. 

The poet commenced by asking pardon 
for the temerity with which he had written 
against Mahomet. The serenity which 
reigned in the countenance of the prophet, . 

afforded 
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afforded a happy presage of pardon^ and 
Caab recited forthwith a piece of poetry, 
so energetic and so touching, that Maho- 
met, in returning thanks^ made him a 
.present^ which has immortalized the me- 
mory of the poet amongst the Arabs. Ma- 
homet took off the mantle which he had on 
his own shoulders^ and placed it^ with his 
own hands^ on those of his panegyrist 
, .Caab preserved this mantle most carefi^ly 
until his death. Whilst^ he w^ living, the 
Caliph Moaviaofieredhim for it ten thousand 
drachms of gold, which he refused. The 
same Moavia directed that his body should, 
after his de^tf), be sei^t to his heirs with 
twenty thousand drachms (Abulfed says 
forty thousand), and \ie received from theqpi 
the iqaqtle. 

Almonstasem-villah^ 3^2d Caliph, and 
the last of the family of the Abassides, was 
clothed with this mantle^^ when he marche^ 

from 
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from Bagdad j|» i^eat the vjctprious Ho- 
ld^ £lD]pierOi< ^of ; the T«rtaf 9. f h^ carried 
also in his hand the staff of the .pi:Qphet;« 
UplfigH stripq^^hiiia of tl^e fpantle, de- 
fiifed liiPi.of tt^cfitafl^, buf ped tl^em in a 
pft»,:.apd th^^w the asl,e, in*p,tbe Tigris, 
iSQjjfipg^:. ^^ It is not[ from contempt that I 

^^ Imwe ]^i]|rned;^€^)e; sacred ornaments, but 

>• . ' ' * ■ 

^5 mcurj^j fposa a^motive qf respect, and to 

. ■ ■ '. 

^^ prt^ipve theirt purity and sanctity from 

^^ cthe blood wiih yfh^h they 9Hg^ not to 

♦ « 

'^ ; be profaned Ipy the wicked,'' 

This mantle must have been but little 
uaed, fprwh^^ the, Tartar caused it to be 
b wned, it had h/een, preser^€;d more tbaf) 
six hundred years. 

The last moments of Mahomet prove 
that he was far from having a cruel dispo- 
sition. At the brink of the grave he arose 
from bis couch, betook himself to a mosque 
supported m the arms of Ali^ mounted the 

c pulpit, 
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pulpit, , and having prayed, he addressed 
himself to the ooogregation in the follow- 
ing words : ' 

'^ Musulmans, I am about to die ; no 
^' one has now occasion to fear me. If I 

have punished any one amongst you un« 

justly, behold here I am, that you may 
** punish me;, if I have deprivesl you of 
*' your property, here is my purse that you 
'^ may pay yourselves ; if I have humiliated 
" any of you, I give myself over to your 
« justice, that you may humiliate me iii 
*^ my turn.*' 

The people burst into tears and groans. 
One man alone came to demand three 
drachmas, and Mahomet, in paying him, 
wished to add the interest. He then bid a 
tender adieu to the brave inhabitants of 
Medina, who had so valiantly defended 
him ; he gave their liberty to the slaves, 
regulated the order of his funeral, and as 

if 
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if to sustain^ to the very last moments, the 
character of a prophet, he said, even in 
the agonies of death, that he was convers- 
ing with the angel Gabriel. 

The grief and sorrow which this event 
occasioned was universal in Arabia. The 
people put forth bowlings and rolled them* 
selves in the dust. Fatima,his daughter, died 
of despair. The poison which terminated the 
days of the prophet was given to him, some 
years before, by a Jewess, whose brother had 
been killed by AU. This vindictive female 
poisoned some roast lamb which she served 
to Mahomet. Nq sooner had he put a 
morsel into his mouth, than he threw it 
out, exclaiming that it was poisoned : but 
notwithstanding this promptitude, in spite 
of all the remedies which were administer-- 
ed, the pcnson was so |>owerful that he 
suflfered from it all his life^ and died in 

c 2 con- 
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consequence^ four years afterwards^ intbe 
sixty-third year of his age. 

The respect^ the veneration^ which the 
* orientals entertained for Mahomet^ cannot 
be conceived. Their learned men have 
written that the world was made for him ; 
that the first thing whidi God created wa$ 
light, and that this light . became the siib* 
stance of the 80ul of Mahopnet^ &c« 3ce. 

Some have maintained^ ihiilH the Koran 
is incredible ; others have adopted contrary 
opinions. ' Hebce arises.' tha4 - crowd of 
commentators and of secte) henbe^ thbs^ 
wars^ concerning religious opifeiioDs> whidbi 
have covered Asia with bloedJ 
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CHAPTER n. 

Victories of the Musulmans The Alexandrian* 

Library^ 

Thb death of Mahomet did not arrest 
the progress of his religion nor the con- 
quests of the Arabs. Aboubekre^ father- 
in-law to the prophet, was nailied his sue- 
x^ssor^ and took the title of Caliph^ which 
means simply^ vicar^ or x;ufate. in his 
reign the Musulmans penetrated into Sy- 
ria, dispersed the troops of Heraclius, and 
took the city of Damascus^ after a siege 
rendered for ever memorable, by the more 
than human exjdoits of the famous Kaled, 
surnamed the Sword of God. 

The feats of arms of this Kaled^ as re* 
ported by the most authentic historians, 
resedible those of the heroes of ancient 

c 3 . Rome. 
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Rome. Once the enemy of Mahomet^ he 
conquered the prophet at the battle of 
Ahed^ the only one in which the latter was 
ever vanquished. Becoming afterwards a 
zealous Musulman, he subdued the people 

* 

who revolted after the death of Mahomet, 
beat the army of Heraclius, conquered Sy- 
ria, Palestine, and a part of Persia, and 
ri^turned victorious from a number of single 
combats, which he always proposed to ge- 
nerous enemies. One trait will serve to 
give aft idea of his character; 

Having laid siege to the town of Bostra, 
the governor, a Greek, named Romain, 
feigned that he wished to make a sortie, 
and proceeded to arrange his troops oppo- 
site the army of Kaled, with whom, just 
before the signa:! was given, he demanded 
a conference. The two warriors advanced 
at the same time to the centre of the space 
which separated both armies. Romain 

told 
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told flie Musulman, that he had determinpl 
to deliver over to him the town, and to 
^ embrace Islamism ; . Ihit expressed his fear 
that the soldiers^ by whom he was opt much 
esteemed^ would not spare bis life^ and 
supplicated Kaled to afibrd him the means 
to escape their vengeance. " The most 

" eligible measure,*' answered Kaled^ 

* 

^^ whi^hl can suggest, is, that you fight 
*^ with me forthwith. This mark of cou*^ 
rage will draw upon you the respect of 
your troops> and we can afterwards set* 
tie the treaty of capitulation /' At these 
words, without waiting for Romain's an- 

« 

swer, h^ drew his scimetar, and attacked 
the unfortunate governor, who defended 
himself with a trembling hand. At each 
blow which Kaled inflicted, Romain asked 
him, *' do you wish then to kill me Y"^ — 
*^ No," answered the Musulman, "lam 
^^ only endeavouring to cover you with 

c 4 « gW> 
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*< glory, acid lihe moire blovs you rdodve, 
f* the- njore yoa will afeqaire of public ftsti- 
" matibn.V In short, he: . left RoiAaia 
bruised all over, possessed hiinsdf of itibie 
toWD,^ and when he again saw the gover- 
nor, he treafed him with that contempt 
his treachery merited. 

Amid so tnany victories, Aboubekre, to 
whom eyety ooe brought the immeDse 
booty taken from the enemy, never took to 

himself, fw his private expenses, more 

■ 

than a sum equivalent to forty of our pence 
per day. 

' Omar, the successor to Abotibekre, or* 
dered Kaled to march to Jerusalem,, which, 
together wi£h Syria and Palestine, was sub- 
dued by the Arabs. The Turks and Peir^ 
fiiatia demaoded a peace ; ' Heraclius :fled 
from Antibch; Asia. trembled un&rOmar; 
and the terrible Musulmans> modest in the 
midst of victory, ascribed their success to 

God 
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God akme; pre6ierviDg) in [the centre of a 
country the most beautiful, > the richest^ and 
the most delightful on earthy and amongst a 
people the most corrupt, their austere man*- 
ners^ their frugality, their severe discipline^ 
and their respect for their poverty* One 
might see a soldier, occupied in the pillage 
ofatoivn, stop directly on the first Oom- 
mand of his chief, and report to him faith- 
fully the quantity of gold or silver which 
he had taken, in order that it might be 
deposited in the public treasury : one might 
see these qaptains, so brave, and as superb 
as kings, lay down or resume thp com*^ 
mand, after receiving a letter from the 
Caliph, to become in their turns generals^ 
ambassadors, or common soldiers, accord- 
ing to his wishes : one might see, in fdct^ 
Omar himself^, Omar the most powerful 
sovereign, the most wealthy and the most 
magnificent of' the king^ of Asia, betake 

himself 
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Iiimself to Jerusalem on a red camel^ ladeD 
witb a sack of barley and rice, a skin 
filed with water, and a vessel to drink. 
With this eqalpage he trayeUed through 
the conquered nations. The people croud- 
ed to see him, to demand his blessing, and 1 
to beg of him to settle their differences^ 
Arrived at the army, he preached to them 
simplicity of manners, bravery and mo* 
desty. On entering Jerusalem, the Caliph 
pardoned the Christians, preserved their 
churches, and, remounting his camel, he 
returned to Medina to ofier up prayers for 
bis people. 

(A. D. 640.) The Musulmans marched 
towards Egypt, which country was soon 
subdued. Alexandria was taken by Am- 
rou, one of the most celebrated generals of 
Omar : and it was at this period that the 
famous library perished, a subject- of eter- 
nal regret to the learned world. The 

Arabs^ 
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Aitibsy so passionately foad of tbeir own 
poetiy, despise the literary productions of 
Qther nations. Amrou ordered the library 
of the Ptolemies to be homed ; and yet this 
man was celebrated for his own poetry. 
He loved and respected the learned John 
the grammarian, on whom^ without the 
Caliph's order, he wished to. bestow this 
library. . 

Ptolemy Soter^ in. founding at Alex- 
andria a museum or academy, had, at the 
same time, commenced the establishment 
of a library, which he placed near his pa- 
lace, in a building called Bruchion. Thif 
library was considerably augmented by his 
successors. Under Philadelphos, his son, 
it alt*9ady amounted to one;/ hundred thou- 
sand volumes ; and in 9 little time after/ 
being increased to three hundred thousand, 
or thereabout, some of them were placed 
in the Serapion; a temple thus called, from 

. a statue 
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a statae of Serapis/ ^hieh Ptdemy had 
caused, in previoiifi times^ to be brought 
frmn Sindpe^ and frfaicb, at present^ Hes 
|ifoslt^te on the shore at Aboukir^ and is 
crashed by th& fiaime wwes which ovefAow 
the ruins of the reputed baths of Cleopatra. 
In the wars whidh Oaesar waged against 
Anthony at Alexandria^ the Bruchion was 
burned, with the four thousand *vofaimes 
which it contained \ but th^ Serapion was 
preserved. Cleopatra, by whom we are 
led to believe the library of Pergamus, pre^ 
sented to her by Anthony, was ordered to 
be transported thither, increased it to two 
hundred thousand volumes; from which 
We may suppose that, with the other ad* 
ditiohs which had since that period been 
made to it, the last library muist have been 
more voluminous than the former. 
, Wheti Atot'ou detiiaiided of Omar per- 
tnissioh to bestow it oil hk friend John, -tbe 
^ ' Caliph 
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CaUpih deckled, otherwise. . f^ If^'^sfudho^ 
^^(tbese books coDtaia only i^hat Is writtem 
^^ ill; the Koraiv they, are not vaated; if 
^^ thdjr e(mia^fi any things diflSsrriQg. fbom 
f ^ ^h^t^ they, ought to be buitned/' 
...Araroa, it is. s^d, ordered them^ be 
disliibuted throi^gh the ^difitredt townfi as 
fiiel^ " yfldck purpose i they ^ served . for six 
months. Some histoariaus say^ that the 
books taken from . thb' library . served the 
Saracen soldiers as fuei for ^b(dLing :their 
^dtuak.^ When it is ooDsideced of what 
materials the books of diose.days were!eon«^ 
structedy it becomes probable that this oc- 
currence might have taken place without 
an order $rom Aqii:qu i and indeed^ when 

we 

* Even ia our dfys^ the British array, under Sir 
Bal^ Ab^cromhiie^. remained some time upon this 
grouad^ and experienced much inconTeuience from 
tke.want of fuel. 
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we reflect upon the fate of the many ]iltra«« 
ries which we have seen committed to the 
HameSy for similar pmposes, by christian 
soldiers^ in latter days^ in Spain and Bor- 
tngaly the vermes of which, if CQmpqj|ed 
tjtfpapffrus or parchment; would Jhave been 
sufficient to replace the ponderous tablets 
of ancient times, and to fill the shelyes of a 
library as large as that of Ptol^oiy, the kKis 
which the learned world has sustained, will 
seem more likely to have originated in this 
cause, than in any contempt for learning 
on the part of Amrou.* 

It 

* The ruins of the library stand on a spot somewhat 
elevated, about three miles distant from the modera 
Alexandria, on the sea coasts At the memorable bat- 
tle of the 21st of March, 1801, the 23d regiment of 
foot, or Royal Welch Fusileers, were posted between 
the walls of this edifice, which being of considerable 
height and extent, served materiaUy to strengtliea the 

right 
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It was AnoiTOU who carried into eflbct a 
desiga worthy of the best ages of Ronie^ 
that of joituDg the Red Sea to. the Medi^ 
tenwieaD by a navigable canal, into whdek 
the waters of the Nile were tmrned* This 
canai^ so useful to Egypt, so important ibr 
the commerce of Europe and Asia, was ef- 
fected in a few months; but the Turks 
have suffered it to go to destruction. 

Amrou 

« 

right of the British line. This position was repeatedly 
attacked by the French invincibles, with a degree of 
desperate bravery; not one of whom, it is believed;, 
left the field alive. Immediately in front, a small 
temporary redoubt was constructed, which the gallant 
S8th regiment, commanded by the present General 
Paget, occupied, and defended so valiantly, that the 
French could not dislodge them ; and ui the heat of 
the action th^ were in the rear of, and frequently 
surrounded by the enemy, amongst whom they pro- 
duced a degree of confusion and slaughter which eon« 
tributed materially to the success of that glorious con« 
flict, so honourable to the British arms. 



Amrou ft()ir«iQced iiilQ iAfiriafi) «t ~ the 
same time that other. • Arab vdhiefs passeil 
the Euphrates &iid subdued Persia* But 
Omar was nbwnoiubre^ a(iidOlhnmn.siip^ 
plied his flaoe;. , / 
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chapi^eb; lii* 

New Victories , . • .The tiereberes • . • .l^he Moors be- 
oDine Miisulmans • ^ • .State of Spain under the do- 
minion of tbfe Ooths. 

(A. B. 647-) In the teigh of the Ca^ 
lipb Othmanr^ the Arabs cbnqaered Mau-r 
iitania, and in chasing away for ever th^s 
feeble Greeks they found no resistance, but 
from the warlike tribes of the Bereberes^ 
from whom is derived th^ present nanle ot 
that portion of Africa called Barbary^; We 
inay consider these people^ with great proh 
babiltty^ as the. descendants of the earljt 
Arabs who came with Melek Itafriq, cob-t 
founded with the ancient Numidians. Their 
lanjgpiage^ ^^^b differs from, those of the 
other nations^ is supposed to be a corrupt 
tioD of the Punic or Carthaginiaa Wha<^ 

D ever 
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eter be thefact^ xthe Bereberes exist to thisi 
day in the kiDgdoni of Morocco^ divided 
into tribes and wandering in the mountains. 
They never associate with the Moors, whom 
tbey do not like. Subject to the King of 

4 

Morocco as the head of their religion^ but 
braving his authority whenever they please, 
formidable from their number and acknow- 
ledged bravery, tbey have still prescrvied 
their independence and their ancient man- 
ners. 

These free and pa!storal people,' the an- 
cient inhabitants of 'Numidia, and who, 
even in our days, confining themselves to 
the .mountains of Atlas, have preserved a 
degree of independence,, defended thera- 
sMves along time against the vanquisheri? 
bf the Moors. A Mnsulman general, of 
the name of Akbey, subdued them at last, 
gave them laws and a religion, arid ad- 
vanciftg t6 the eastern extreihity of Africa, 

was 
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wasr' only stopped by the ocean. There, 
full of enthusiasm, of heroism, and of re-, 
ligiops zesd, he pressed his horse into the 
sea^ drew his sabre, and exclaimed, ^^ God 

* • T • 

^Vof Mahomet, were it not for this ele- 

, ■ -^ - 

^^ ment, which has arrested my progress, 
^' I would advance to find out new nations, 
^' and to coQipel them to adore thy name/' 
At this epoch, the Moors, subjected in 
turn by the Romans, the Carthaginians, 
the Vandals, and the Greeks, were but 

« 

slightly interested in the affairs of their dif^ 
ferent masters. .Wandering in the deserts, 
they occupied themselves with the care of 
their flocks : they paid arbitrary imposts, 
they sufiered th$ m^ost cruel vexations from 
theiif govern oni, they essayed, from tim^ 
to time, to breaik their fetters ; and after 
being defeated, betook themselves to flight, 
to the mountains of Atlas or to the interior 
®f the. country. Thdir religion was a mix- 

p 2 ture 
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tufe d( cUriseran^eir M i^liirt'i >t1i«ir 
manners^ th6kt of ^un^ididn slftVes. RiMlii^ 
ignorant/ unbappy, bfiil^llzed t by <JB«pt)t>* 
ism, ihey were much tbe safA^e, ait t^t 
remote period, as tbey ate now uri4er» the 
tyrants of Morocco.' ^ : . i ' 

The arrival of tbe Arabs produbed 
amongst themr a great cnatige. Hkvitig S( 
common oHgih with thnr.new «oiiqii6W»rs, 
speaking tbe same la«gaag^, and b^ingin. 
flueneed by the same passioniii, there wad 
but little difliciilty in attaching the cpii* 
quered to the conqiifeiHirs. Tiie andonei^ 
ation of that religion pf^aeyedf by one of 
the descendants of Ismaiel, .whom the Maovi . 
regard astbeit father, aid* the rapid xvic^ 
tories of tbetMqsulttaatte, * who were 0\r^df 
masters of patit o^ Asia end of Africaymbde 
a - forcible impassion v^ori tlie> Moors; . and 
restored tb them tfacai^WMieiit energy. They 
embr^ed with tr&n6poirl the dogmas of 

Mahomet, 
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Mabomeit^ tbey united themselves with the 
Arabs^ they became anxious to fight in their 
caus^^ and were fascinated with Islamism 
in these days of its glory. 

This reunion/ whicb combined the 
streogth of two nations^ was disturbed, for 
some time, by the revolt of the Bereberes 
^A. D. 7^8)9 ajways passionately fond c€ 
their liberty* The Caliph Valid I^ who then 
reigned, dispa^xihed from £gypt Moiissa 
Benazir, ^d experiencsed and valiant ge^* 
neral^ at d^e head of ooe huodred thousand 
men. 

Mdussa; . haidng defeated the Bereberes 
attd jpackfied Mamritania, proeeieded io pos« 
sess faimsdf of Tangi^rs, w^ich then be^ 
loo^d to ^e : G'dths ' from Spain* Master* 
of iui immNue tepritory^ and codrnjanding 
a foranidaUle army, composed df people to 
whom war had become habitual, be nowr 

D 3 formed 
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ibrmed the idea of carrying his arms ioto 
tbat peninsula. 

• This fine nation^ after having been sub- 
ject, from time to time, to the Phenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and the Romans, had 
become a prey to Barbarians. The Alans, 
the Swedes, the Vandals, known under 
the general name of Goths, had possessed 
themselves of the different provinces ; but 
Eurice, one of their, kings, towards the 
fifth century, had reunited all Spain under 
his controul, aind had transmitted it to his 
descendants. 

The mildness of the climate, its richness 
and proi^erity, had effeminated its con- 
querors, had given to them vices which 
they did not possess whilst they were bar- 
barians, and had deprived them of that 
warlike valour,^ which . alone had made 
tl^^m successful. 

The 
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The kings who succeeded to Eurice, 
sometimes Ari^ns, sometimes Catholics, 
committed theic. power entirely to the hands 

ft 

of bishops and priests, and reigned in the 
midst of troubles, occasioned by the reli- 
gious feuds of those early sectarists. 

Roderic, the last king of this race, dis- 
graced the throne by his vices^ which were 
so atrocioiis as to cause his ruin. It is 
supposed that he offered riolence to tho 
daughter of Count Julien, and it is certain 
that this Count Julien, and his brother 
Oppa, Archbishop of Toledo, both men of 
gr^at in^uence with the Goths, favoured 
tbe irruption of the Miisulm^ns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Conquest of Spain by the Hu^idmaiis • • . • Abdabuiis 
created Viceroy of Spain . . . .Appearance of Pdfi^ 
.« • . . Abderame contemplates the conquest of Frafice. 

Tarick, one of the greatest captaiiM 
of his tiibe^ was dispatched by Moussaintb 
Spain^ at the head of fi very feir troops, 
inth which^ tievertheless^ he defeatedf a 
numerous armv, which Roderic had col- 
lected. In a' little time, having received 
reinforcements from Africa (A. D. 714), 
he conquered Roderic himself, at the hat-^ 
tie of Xeres, where the King of the Goths 
is said to have perished in the general 
^laughter ; but as his horse, his crown, and 
^hoes of gold adorned with precious stones, 
were fpund in the river Guadalete, sup- 
posed to be the Lethe of the Poets, it is 
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that he assumed a disguise td fa- 
vbur his escape^ 

I)on Roderigo^ as he is generaUj styled 
at the present day, notwithstanding his 
liddhtious life and luxQiidus habits, is said, 
on tftfis'' Hiemtnrable occasion , to have ex- 
hibited extraordinary proofs of military 
8M aiia cm^, The conflict was con- 

• • * • , 

finued for dght days. The victory re- 
mained' for a Ibng time doubtful, and even 
indSbaed to favour the Christians, when Bi- 
shop Oppa, VK6 was present, throwing 
dff the mask, led bis followers to the sup- 
poft of the Mustilinaris, and decided th6 
ifete of the ddy. Don Roderigo, some au- 
thorr a^siert, escaped from the field of bat* 
tie, and, accompanied by a priest, Retired 
to tfie mountains of Beir4, where he ended 
hir'days in penxteflce and prayer. ' 
'' lb the sioialf church of San Migal, in the 

» - - V ■ 

l^^inity of Vizen, in Portugal, is a plairi 
' - ' ' sarcophagus^ 
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sarcophi^us, beariog a Latin inscriptioD^ 
intimating that there lies, or . did lie^ as > 
far as tradition can be trusted, theo^einains 
of the last King of the Goths. 

Tarick fidlowed up his victory, penetrat* 
ed into Estramadura, Andalusia, and the 
Castiles ; and being soon joined by Moussa, 
who became jealous of his lieutenant,, these 
two extraordinary men dividing their army 
into a number of bodies, achieved, in a 
few months, the. total conquest of Spain. 

Tarick made a landing at Mount Caipe, 
^nd took the town of Heraclia, to which 
the Arabs gave the name of Dgebel Tarick, 
and which has been changed into Giber or 
Gibraltar : oZ/er, in Spanish, signifying a 
height. 

The M usulmans built a high wall acrojis 
this singular mountain, dividing it nearly 

■ 

into two equal portions. That to the south 
seems to have been unoccupied ; the other, 

comprising 
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cainprising the most inaccassible part of 
tills tremendoos xock, was fortified from 
liostile inradars by this wail, which has 
embrasures add a footway on its top, and a' 
surface sufficiently wide to allow soldiers to^ , 
pass in defile. 

The ruins of many Moorish edifices exist 
to this day : amongst the most remarkable 
h the castle, in an angle of which an aper- 
ture is pointed out to strangers, from which 
the veteran Elliot was accustomed to view 
the proceedings of the enemy during the 
jaeinorable siege of that fortress.^ 

It is necessary to observe^ that these Ma« 
caimans, whom many historians represent 
as blood-thirsty barbarians, allowed the 
conquered Christians an undisturbed enjoy-- 

ment 

* It is rather a singular circumstance, that the rock 
of Gibraltar is said to be the only part of Europe 
idiich produces apes and monkies, and to ^lAich the 
late General Q'Hara granted numerous privileges. 



ment of their religioii^ tbcdr [ttaees of iror*« 
ship^ and tbeir laws. They exacted ho 
more thaii the Spaniards were accustomed 
to pay their own kiogs ; and it is not to he 
supposed that they were extremely fero- 
cious^ when the greater number of the oon* 
quered cities surrendered by capitulation^ 
and the Christians united themselves so 
intimately with tfaem^ that those of Toledo 
took the name of JVIusarabes ; and when 
the Queen Egilone, widow of the late King 
Srpderic, did not disdain to espouse pub^ 
licly^ with the consent of both nataons^ 
A^clazist the spn of Moussa; 

Tiie jealoiKsy of Moussa being excited by 
tbc^ s«CQe5$f3S of Tarick^ he wished to ' re* 
mpve a persoo wfaoae. actions had eclipsed 
1$W Qwn, and he preferred an accusation 
against him to the Caliph. Valid recalll^ 
them both, and without adjusting <;hpiir 
diflSsreacesi aUo^ed them to die at his court, 

of 



ef f:Ilag^ih^^v^ceaBltoed by seeing th^r isier-^ 
Tioes forgotten* . . ,• . 

Abdelazis, the husband' of Egilone, ite^ 
toined Governor of Spain, and lived bilt a 
short time. Alahor, who sikAceedied hisAi 
carried Jbis arms into France/ subda^d th4^ 
Narfoonese; and; was preparing to l>a$k bis 
TJetwijBs still fiirtber (A, DL i 718), whed 
be; was informed ihat Pelagnf ^ ai prince of 
the bJk)od royal of the Gotbs^ having taken 
refuge in the : sfio^ntains of dbe ABturiai 
with a handfal qC valiant soldiers, dared tq 
bmve tbe cOnqueroi^ of Spain, .and ba4 
formed the iboble design of delivering Spaiii 
from. £heir yoke ! .: . i . '. j 

^, Aiahor sent Bcone troG^s gainst ]^im| 
Pelagus intrienciied himself in his -roeka^ 
^oght the Musxdmans twice, strisngthenied 
fib little army, possessed himself of some 
pasties, an4 reanixnajtti^ the oot^rageof/fthe 
Christians, beateii down by r^c^ted mis^ 

fortunes, 
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ibrtuDeSy he proved to - the astonished Spd^ 
niards^ that the Mtisulmans vren not in^ 
vmcible. 

i Tbe inisurrection of Pelagtts occasioned 
f he recal of Alahor by the. Caliph Omar II* 
Elzetnagh^ his successor^ conceiving that 
the most certain ineans of preventing revo- ' 
lutions would be to make the people happy^ 
occupied himself in improving the police 
of Spain, in regulating the imposts, which 
were until then arbitrary, and keeping to* 
gether a large army, which was regularly 
paid. A friend to the fine arts, which, the 
Arabs cultivated at this period, Elzemagh 
embellished Cordova and made it his ca« 
pitaL He invited learned meb to his court,, 
and composed a hook himself, which cdil- 
tamed a description of the : towns, rivers, 
and ports . of Spain, its metals, marbleis, 
and mines, and comprehended^ in fact^ 
every subject which could be interesting to 

the 
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the sciences^ or useful in admlnistratiou* 
Not at all disquieted by the mbvements of 
Pelagus, whose entire power was confined 
to the possesion of a few fortresses and 
inaccessible mountains^ Elzemagh took no 
pains to dislodge him ; but, influenced by 
an unlucky desire which constantly operated 
upon the Governors of Spain- to extend 
their conquests into France, he passed the 
Pyrenees, and was killed in a battle, in 
which he was opposed by Eudes, Duke of 
Aquitain. (A. D. 720, A. H. 104). 

After the death of Elzemagh, a number 
of governors arrived during the reign of 
Caliph Yezid II. and in the Jipace . of a few 
years they succeeded each other rapidly in 
Spain. 

The death of this Caliph was bccasioned 
by a curious drcumstance,^ which deservea 
notice and merits some pity. He was amus- 
ing himself mie day in throwing raisin 

stones 
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stones at one of has jfavpiiri^c; slavps^ named 
Hababab^ . wbich; she ead^vocqre^ to ci)t(Qk 

• * 

IP faer KiQUt^^ U^fortiipatdy. f)9e of those 
stones^ which ^xe mpd^l^ger in. Syria 

ft 

than m Europe, stppiifed in the Ijbroat of 
Hababah^ and sttifl^ her on' the ;Spot» 
Yezid, in despair^ would pqt permit . the 
olgect of hi& lore; to be jpterned, bu^. ra« 
m&iqed with the corpse e^bt entire 4Ays 
in heir cbambet^ withpui wishing to quit it 
one instant. At length consti:ained; 'bif its 
corruption, tO^cotos^t tqa 9^^i*4ti<)in&ptti 
it/ he- died . cf griefs aftei^ htiving ordered 
that he shadc^ be: buriied. in the tomb of hb 
dear Hahaba)^. -^ t ' . 

No other aetiohs of these sroveraor^ow^ 
rit detail ; but during this time, the . Mcscfe 
Pelagns enlarged' hb litfle sikat^^. aUtakitded 
as <far as the moijmtains of Lbon^ ahdniaiM 
himself master of sqme strong places. Tbb 
heiti^ whose courage called to ^eeddi^ the 

Asturiaiia 
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Asturians and Cantabrians, laid the foun- 
dation of that powerful monarchy^ tbe 
warriors of which became in their turn ea- 
pable of pursuing the Africans to the very 
mountains of Atlas. 

(A. D. 731.) Tlie Musulmans, who 
thought of nothing but conquering new 

« 

nations^, made no gvedt eflbrt against Pe- 
lagus. They were certain of reducing him 
with little difficulty when they had subdued 
France ; and this desire alone occupied the 
ardent mind of Abdalrahman, better known 
Uy the name of Abderame. His glory, his 
valour, his talents, and his unbounded am- 
bition, caused him to regard this conquest 
as a thing easily accomplished ; but he was 
greatly disappointed. 



« * 
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CHAPTER V. 

Charles Martel • • • • Abderame invades Frapce. . t • • 
Advances to the Loire . . . .Battle of Tours . . . .Civil 
Wjirs in Spain. 



son of Pepin d'Heristal^ grand* 
aire of Charlemagne^ Charles Martel^ whose 
exploits would efl^e those of his father, 
and haye not been obliterated by those of 
his grandson^ was. at this time a person of 
great importance under the last princes of 
the first dynasty. Indeed it is probable that 
Charles was the r^al King of France and 
Germany. The Duke of Aquitain, Budeg^ 
master of Guian and Gaiicoi\y/ had.a lot^ 
quarrel with Charles, but being too weak 
to resist him, he sought the alliance of 
Muniza, Governor of Catalonia, the secret 
enemy of Abderame. These two m^n, both 

of 
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of them discoD tented with their soyereigDs^ 
whom they fearjed^ united their interests 
by the most intimate bonds. Hie Christian 
Puke did not hesitate to give his daughter 
in marriage to his Musulman aily, and the 
Princess Numeranoe espoused the Moor 
MuDiza, as the C^een Egilone had Ab- 
dalazis; 

Abderame, inforn>ed of this alliance^ 
soon saw into its motives. He assembled^ 
without loss of time^ his army, hastened 
intO;Catalonia, and besieged Muniza^ who 
attempted in vain to escape; and being 
pursued and arrested in his course, he put 
an end to his own existence. His captive 
wife was conducted to the conqueror. . Ah* 
derame, struck with her beauty, sent her 
as a present to the Caliph Backham, whose 
love she attracted, A singular destiny this^ 
whiqh placed a Spaoi$h Princess in the se* 
rag^o 9f ihe Sovereign ^of Damascus. 

e2 Not 
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Not content with having punished Mu^ 
mza, Abdarame passed the mountain^^ 
traversed Navarre^ entered Guian^ and be- 
sieged and took the city of Bourdeaux. 
Eudes, at the head of an army, attempted 
to arrest his progress, hot was vanquished 
in a great battle, and every thing yielded 
to the arms of the Musulman. Abdarame 
pursued his route, laid waste the provinces^ 
of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poictou, march- 
ed triumphantly into Tourain, and did not 
stop until he came within sight' of the stan« 
dards of Charles Martel. 

Charles marched to this battle, followed 
by the forces of France, of Austria, and 
of Burgundy, and leading into the field 
those veteran bands which had been accus- 
tomed to conquer under him. The Duke 
of Aquitain was in his camp : Chiles for- 
got his injuries, and thought of nothing but 
their common danger. The peril became 

pressing ; 
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pressing: the fate of France, of Germany, 
in fact, of the whole christian world, der 
pended upon this battle. Abderame was 
a rival worthy^ the son of Pepin. Proud, 
like him, of his many victories, . followed 
by an innumerable army, surrounded by 
veteran captains who had seen him always 
triumphant, he was also stimulated by a 
desire, which had existed for a long time, 
to subject, at length, to the Musulmans, 
the only country which they now wantied 
of the ancient Roman empire. 

• (A. D. 7^3.) The action was long and 
sanguinary. Abderame was slain : and this 
irreparable loss decided, beyond a doubt, 
the defeat of his army. The battle was 
fought^ at Tours; and the historians of 
those times assure us, that there perished 
more than three hundred thousand men. 
This number is surely exaggerated ; but it 
is ¥ery likely that the Musulmans, having 

E 3 penetrated 
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penetrated nearly to the centre of France^ 
and being pursued after their defeat^ found 
great difficulty in escaping the sword of the 
conquerors and the vengeance pf the peO'- 
pie. .That memorable battle, of which W9 
have no detail^ sared France from the yol^e 
of the Musulmans, and was the termio*^ 
tion of their grandeur* Sioee that period 
they endeavoured again to penetrate into 
France^ and they possessed themselves of 
Avignon ; but Charles IVCartel defeated 
them a second time, retook that town^ 
drove them fr^m Narbonne, and deprived 
them im* ever of those hopes^ with which 
they had been for such a length of time 
flattered 

Afterthe death of Abdemiue, Spain was 
torn by the disputes of Abdouhnelek and 
Akhey : a third pretender arrived from 
Africa^ and a fourth put himself ^t ikv 
head of ian army. These factiontsf muUi* 

plied. 
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plied^ and the. different parties often canie 
t&Mowi») the chiefs wiere massacred; their 
ixf/mifi were selmd) and their provibcesde** 
5p<>ikd« The details of these eretits^:£f^ 
ferently r^porfed hf variods^' historiail% 
would excite but iltide interest in the pre- 
sient dJrf. 

Theimlj triith Which one ean discover 
is, that in proportion . as the * mildness of 
the climate, atid the: mixture of tte Spa^ 
Aiards with the Moors, had polished the 
manners of the latter, a new emigration of 
Africans would come to destrot the work 
of time, and to restore to theit* ancient 
brethren that savage ferocity, which seems 
to appertaiti to the African. 

These civil w^rs having continued for 
more than twenty years, the Christians, 
who had retired into the Asturias, took 
advantage of them. Alphonso I. a descen- 
dant of and successor to Pelagus, followed 

£ 4 the 
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the isteps xif tba$ hero. Making liimself 
master 'of a portioD of the province, of €«a- 
licia and of X/eoQ> he :defeated the troops 
wliich:ihad oppo^ed>hikn/ .and. cdmipftettjc^^ 
»t. this *timey to form a petty, slat^ v > ; . 
- : The Musulmaos, ,oQ0apied hy their pri- 
vate quarrels^ did not oppose the progress 
of Alphonso. After many crimes ^d a 
variety of . conflicts^ . a p«araon of :thfi..nam0 
of Joseph .had elevated- himself ahpV^ ^s 
different rivals, and reign^ a^; Cofjiov^^ 
ivhen . a memorable evciQt toq^ place }fk: the 
East (A. D. 749, A. H. 134), whi<;.h h?d 
a great influence on the, afi^irs of Sipain^; 
and as it is here that the second ejgoch of 
the Moorish history commences^* it hecpm^ 
necessary to revert brie6y to the history of 
the Caliphs, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sketch of the History of the Caliphs of the West 

. . • .Disagreement Y>f the Miisulmans The 

Omiades lose the Caltphat . • . .Cruelties exer- 
cised against the Omiades . • • • Abderame, a prince 
of this race, arrives in Spain ... .Is proclaimed 
Caliph of the East • • • .His reign . . . .Religion 
and festivals of the Musulmans. 

We have seen the Arabs, under 
their three first Caliphs^ Aboubekre, 
Omar^ and Othtnan, after having ra- 
pidly conquered Syria, Persia, and Africa, 
preserving their ancient manners, their 
simplicity, their obedience to the suc- 
cessors of the Prophet, and their con- 
* tempt for luxury and for riches. But 
what people could resist so much pros- 
perity ! 

The 
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The conquerors very soon turned 
their arms against themselves ; they for- 
got the virtues which had rendered them 
invincible^ and they demolished^ with 
their own handsy the empire which they 
had founded* 

. (A. D. ^55.) These misfortunes coin- 
menced with the assassination of Oth- 
man. Ali was nominated his successor : 
Ali^ the friend^ the companion^ the 
adopted son of the Prophet; Ali, ren- 
dered so dear to the Musulmans by his 
exploits, hy the suavity of his mantiers^ 
and by his being the husband of Fatiaia> 
the- only daughter of Mahom^. 
* Moavia, Governor of Syria, refiisciji 
to acknowledge Ali, and guided by the 
counsel of the experienced Amrou, the 
conqueror of Egypt, caut^d himself to 
be proclaimed Caliph at Damascus; 

_ • 

The Arabs divided themselves into two 

parties ; 
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palsies ; those of Medina sustained Ali^ 
aiu) those of Syria supported Moavia. 
The forffier took the naqae of Alides^ 
whilst the latter called themselves 0« 
miades, from, the name of one o( the an« 
cestors of Moavia. who called himself 
Omiah. Tliis was the origin of the fa* 
mous schism^ which separa-tes, to this 
day^ the Turks and the Persians. 

Ali ccMDquered Moavia^ but took no 
advantage of his victory, and in a short 
time afterwards was assassinated. 

Three Karagites (a set of Musulmans 
moi^ fanatic than others) seeing their 
empire disturbed by the quarrels of AH, 
Moavia, and Amrou, conceived that tbey 
could perform an action pleasing to God, 
and likely to give peace to their country, 
hy assassinating, at the sanpie time, the 
tbree rivals. One of these proceeded 
to Dan^aspps, and wounded the usurper 

Moavia 
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Moavia in the back ; but the wound did 
not prove, mortal. The one who pledged 
himself to dispatch Amrou/ poignarded, 
in mistake,, one of the friends of that 
rebel. The third determined to strike 
Ali as he entered the mosque, and the 
virtuous Caliph was the only one who did 
> not escape the poignards of those as- 
assins.* 

After the death of Ali his party grew 
weak. His children made some ineffec- 
tual efforts towards its reanimatioD ; 
but the Omiades, in 'the midst of out- 
rages, revolts, and civil wars, remained 

at Damascus, in possession of the Cali- 

# 

phat. It is in the reign of one of 
these princes, Valid I., that we^have.^een 
the Arabs extending their conquests im 
the east, as far as the Ganges, and in the 

wie&t, 

* Marigny, Hist, des Arabes, Tome 11. 
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west J to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Omiades were nevertheless^ for the most 
part^ weak princes ; but their generals 
were experienced^ and the Musulman 
soldiers had not as yet degenerated from 
tfaeir ancient veikjur. 

(A*D. 754-) After having occapied the 
throne daring the space of ninety-three 
years, Mervan II. the last of the Omiade 
Caliphs, was vanquished by Abdalla, of 
the race of the Abbassides, who derived 
their origin from Mahomet, as did the 
Omiades. Mervan lost the empire and his 
life. This Mervan was called Al-hema, 
that is to say, the Ass ; a surname which 
has no, disreputable tendency with these 
pec^Ie, owing to the peculiar estimation 
in which those indefatigable and patient 
animals are held in eastern nations. Ari- 
osto took from the history of this Caliph 

p the 
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the interesting episode 6f Isabella of 
Gallicia« 

Whilst Mervan was in Egypt be became 
possessed of a Christian nun to whom he 
was about to o£fer violence* The virtuous 
female, to preserve her purity, promised to 
discover to hifti an ointmevtt ^hicfa would 
render him invulnerable^ and she offered 
to allow its efficacy to be proved upon her 
own person. After having applied the 
ointment to her neck^ she desired the 
Caliph to strike with all his strength, 
and the barbarian cut off her head.* 

(A.D. 7^2.) Aboul-Abbas, nephew to 
Abdalla^ was elevated to the throne of 
the Caliphs/ and commenced that dy- 
nasty of the Abbassides, so celebrated 
in the east for their love of the sciences,. 

which 

♦ 0"Herbelot, Bibliotfieq. OrientaL 
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which included HarouD el Raschid^ 
Almaman, and of the Barmecides. 

' Haroun el Raschid, that is to say 
Haroun the Just, obtained great glory 
in the east^ owing^ no doubt^ in a ^reat 
measure, to the protection he afforded 
to learned men, and which his elevated 
title seems to testify. His victories and 
his love for the sciences, evinced tl^at 
Haroun was a man of no ordinary abi* 
lities ; but his cruelty towards the Bar- 
mecides tarnished the lustre of his great 
actions. 

That illustrious family, sprung from the 
ancient Kings of Persia, had rendered 
the most signal services •to the Caliph, 
and gained the love and respect of the 
whole empire. 

Giaffar Barmecide, who was considered 
the most virtuous of the Musulmans 
and the best writer of his age, was 

F ^ Vizir 
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vi2ir to Hattitii). He ^c^ototetVed k 
vi(^eat attachment for the beauti^ 
Abal^sa, sister to the Caliph,, and the 
princess loved Giafiar. Th« Caliph, who 
entertained for his sister a regard of a 
peculiar nature, saw with concern this 
attachment ; and when he consented to 

their nuptia.1^, with a capricious cruelty, 

• • • . 

6f which an eastern despot could alone 
be capable, he demanded from the ena- 
moured GiafTar an oath, that he ishould 
never* avail himself of the privileges of 
a huslmnd. The unfortunate man sub^ 
scribed to this obligation, and was for a 
long time faithful to his promise. Un- 
fortunately Abassa, whose taste and ta- 
lent for poetry was highly celebrated, 
wrote one day to her husband some in- 
teresting verses, expressive of her love, 
and of the exquisite torture she endured ; 
Giaffar could not contain himself ^i^ 

longer; 
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oath. Id a little time . a^erwardsK, 
Abassa was obliged to take pr^Qfiu*^ 
tiops to conceal her pregpancy from her 
brother. In this she succeeded^ and was 
secretly delivered of 9 sop, which sh« 

ft 

sent to b^ nur^d at Mecca. 

Some years after this ewent, HarouD 
f^ent to mak^* his pi^rimage to that city^^ 
ai>d learned from ^ perfidious slave all 
the circumstances attending GiafTar's 
perjury^ The atrocious Harcmn (it h 
^ith difficulty we could believe it^ if the 
afl^ir were not known over the whole 
east^) caused his sister to be thrpwa 
into a pitj cut off the head of (jriafiar, 
and ordered all the relations of the 
unfortunate Barmecide to be pu<t to 
death* 

. Hii; father^ Jahiah^ a venerable old 
man, adored by the whole empire, whjch 

F 3 he 
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he bad governed a long time, met his 
death with a heroic constancy. About 
to die, he wrote these feiy words to the 
(Caliph :-^-^** The accused pass first; the 
^^ accuser will follow in a little time/ 
*^'We shall both appear before a judge 
" whose proceedings cannot err." 
' The implacable Haroun carried his 
folly so far, as to fdrbid the people' to 
speak of the Barmecides. One Musul- 
man, named Mundir, dared to defy this 
obligation, and publicly pronounced their 
eulogium. The Caliph sent in search of 
him, and threatened him with punish-^ 
ment. " You may cause me to be silent,'^ 
answered Mundir, " by putting me «to 
*' death, and yon have no other means 3 
** but you cannot silence the recollection 
•* the whole empire cherishes of ttiese 
virtuous ministers. The very ruins of 
thejpionuments which they have erects 
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^^ cd, and which you destroy, declare 
^ their glory/* 

Haroun, touched with these words, 
ordered him to receive a plate of gold ; 
on taking which, Mundir cried out, " be- 
** holdj even yet, one of the benefactions 
** of the Barmecides/' Such was the 
famous Haroun, who bore the name of 
lAie just. 

Aimaman, his son, had no surname, 
and was the most virtuous, the most sen- 
sible, and the best of men. We may form 
an idea of him from the following anec* 
dote. — ^When his vizirs pressed him to put' 
to death one of his relations, who caused 
himself to be proclaimed Caliph and had 

carried arms against him, Aimaman 

» 

would never consent, and told them 
with tears in his eyes: "Ah! if the 
♦^ world knew what pleasure it affords 
^^ me to pardon, all those who have of- 

y 4 ^ fended 
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f^ fended me would come to expose their 
" faults to my view/' This adorable 
prioce caused the sciences and the fine 
arts to flourish, and the Musulmans es^ 
tebm his reign the most splendid epoch of 
their glory.^^ 

The Abbasides enjoyed the Caliphat 
for five centuries ; but were at last de- 
prived of it ■ by the Tartar sons of 
Gengis Khan, after having seen esta* 
blished in Egypt other Caliphs^ entitled 
Fatimates^ because they pretebd to be 
descended from Fatima^ the daughter 
t)f Mahomet 

The empire of the Musulmans was 
destroyed ; and the people re-entering 
into the Arabias^ are at this day nearly 
the same as they were before the time 
of Mahomet. A detail of these events 

h 
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is thus premised, because, henceforward, 
the PeniDSula will have nothing to do 
ivith the aflairs of the east. 

Whtsn the cruel Abdalla had placed his 
nephew^ Aboul-Abbas^ on the throne 
of the Caliphs, he formed the horrible 
design of exterminating all the Omi« ' 
ades. These princes were very nume* 
rous. Amongst the Musulmans, where 
polygamy is permitted, and where a 
great number of children is considered 
as a favour from heaven, it is not at all 
rare to count many thousands belonging 
to the same family. 

Abdalla, despairing to be able to ex* 
tirpate the race, of his enemies, whom 
terror had dispersed, promised a general 
amnesty to all the Omiades who would 
deliver themselves up to him, and these . 
unfortunate people^ trusting to his oath, 

came 
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came to seek for pardon at his feet; 
but the moDdter having seen them as- 
sembled^ had thehfi sorroufided with 
armed men^ who massacred them be- 
fore his eyes. After this abominable 
carnage, Abdalla gave orders, that the 
bloody bodies should be ranged by the 
side of each other^ that they should be 
covered with a platform and Persian 
carpets^ and over this horrible table he 
treated his officers with a magnificent 
entertainment. 

One shudders at reading these details,^ 
but they serve to give an idea of the 
character and the manners of these 
conquerors. 

One Omiade alone escaped. This 
prince, who called himself A.bderame^ 
a wanderer and a fugitive, reached 
' ^ Egypt, 

V 
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Bygpt^ and concealed himself in the de- 
sert. 

The Musulmans of Spain^ faithful to 
the Omiades^ althongh their Grovernor 
Joseph had acknowledged the Abbas* 
sides, were no sooner apprised that 
there existed in Africa a branch of that 
illustrious race, than they secretly sent 
deputies to offer him their crown. . 

Abderame foresaw the contests which 
he would inevitably hate r to sustain ; 
but bora with a great mind, which now 
raised itself from the school of: adversity, 
he did not hesitate. (A. D. 755.) He 
crossed the Mediterranean, arrived in 
Spain, gained the hearts of his new sub^- 
jects, assembled an army, entered Se* 
ville, and marched rapidly to Cordova, 
the capital of the Musulman states. 

(A. D. 759-) Josephy in the name 

of 
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of tBe Abbas»ides^ atten^pted 19 ram kr 
resist bim^ but was conquered. Cor^Qvsi 
was taken^ a number of ' otbir towns 
shared tbe same fate^ and Abderame was 
not only acknowledged lUng of Spain^ 
%ni was proclaimed Calipii of the East ; 
and from this moment^ Spain^ sepa* 
lalong from the great empire of the 
Arabs^ formed a powerful state in it-^ 
iself.' 

Abderame I. estaMkhed at Cordora 
the fonndation of its new grandeur^ 
but was not sufiered to remain long 10 
peace. The reTolts ^excited, hj the Ab^ 
bassides^ the wars with the Kings cyf 
Leon> and the irruptions of the French 
into Catalonia^ occopkd him unoeas^ 
ingly. 

Historians are not screed as to the 
time in which QbarlemagnQ went into 

Spaial 
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Spam. It appears, however, that it was 
in the relga oF Abderame I. that this 
£mperor passed the Pyrenees, took Pam- 
!«.». and S«.gos«. a.* wa, ™. 
quished on his retreat, in the deffleb 
of Roncesvalles z places so celebrated in 
romance by the death of Roland, and in 
our days by the «|>lendid victories ' of 
^he immortal Wel&ngton. 

Abderame, by his valour and activity, 
triumphed over his enemies* He m^n^ 
Gained himself on the throne with glory ; 
he merited the fair surname of the 
Just, and cherished, nay cultivated him^ 
self 5 the fine arts, in the midst of trcw'- 
lil^ and of dangers. It was vto^ who 
first established the schools at CiMrdoni 
for the study of astronomy^ the ma^ 
thematics, medicine, and grammar. Ab^ 
derame himself <x>mposed vertes, and 

passed 
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passed for one of the most eloquent men 
of his age : he embellished and fortified 
his capital, constructed a superb palace 
with delightful gardens^ and commenc* 
ed a gi*and mosque, which excites^ 
even to this day, the admiration of tra* 
Tellers. 

This monument of magnificence was 
not completed until the reign of Hack* 
em, the son and successor of Abderame. 
The Spaniards have preserved only a 
part of this building, which nevertheless 
is six hundred feet in length and two 
hundred and fifty in breadth. More 
than three hundred columns of alabaster, 
jasper and marble supported this edifice, 
and it was entered, in former times, by 
twenty-four gates of bronze covered with 
sculpture in gold, and four thousand 
seven hundred lamp» illuminated every 

night 
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night this magnificent fabric* It was 
here that the Caliphs of Cordova used 
to go to pray for the people on Friday ; 
the day devoted to religion by Mahomet : 
hither the Musulmans of Spain betook 
themselves in pilgrimage^ as those of the 
East did to the temple at Mecca : here 
were celebrated^ vi^ith the grandest so- * 
lemnities, the festivals of the great and 
the little Beiram^ which corresponds with 
the passover of the Jews ; that of the 
renewal of the year^ and of the Miloud, 
or the anniversary of the birth of Mar 
hornet. Each of these festivals lasted 
eight days^ during which time all labour 
ceased ; the Musulmans sent each other 
presents^ paid and received visits, sacri- 
ficed 

* Cardonne, Hist, of Africa and Spain ; Col- 
menar, Delices d'Espa^ne; Du Perron, Voyage 
d^£8pagne ; Swinburn's Letters on Spain, &c. 
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ficed their victims, and families re- 
uniting, forgot their differences, made 
mutual TOWS of eternal concord^ and gave 
themselves up to the enjoyment of every 
pleasure which the laws allowed. At 
night the city was illuminated^ the streets 
vfrere strewed with flowers, and the pro- 
menades and puhlic places resounded 
with the clangour of harps, of tamba- 
rines, and hautboys. * In fine, the more 
to celebrate these festivals, the rich were 
prodigal in their charitable donations, 
and the benedictions of the poor were 
chaunted in unison with the songs of 

joy- 

Abderame, educated in the East, first 
introduced into Spain a taste for these 
splendid festivals. Uniting in his person, 
in quality of Caliph, the rank of royalty 
with the power of a pontiff, he regulated 

those 
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4uiM MfvMniUv- .anil :ca«Md them to 
be; jcokbrlited : witb all tbe pomp mad 
magmficQBce of the SoTereign of Da«* 

iAltbonglt.an envrnj to cbristiaBitf,. 
BmA/ counting a great namber of Ghiis* . 
iians amongst his subjects, he MA not 
persecute tbem^ but he deprived the 
cities of their bishops and the churches 
of tMr p.st,». He eocraged mar- 
riages between the Moors and the Spa- 
niards^ and did more mischief to the 
Christian religion by this prudent toler-' 
ance^ than he would have done by the 
most rigorous cruelty. In this reign , 
the successors of Pelagus* retired to the 
Astarias ; and already divided amongst 
tbemselvesi were forced to submit to the 
shamdUl tribute of one hundred young 

Q vii^gins: 

* Aureliua and Mauregat. 
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Tirgins: Abderame woidd not give peace 
on any other terms/ Master of ^ ^en^. 
tireofSpaiD, from Catakmia to the tva^ 
seas^ he died aiier thirty years of glory 
(A. D. 788)9 leaving die crown tO;ids 
son Hackem^ the third of his deveni 
children. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Qlvil. W^rs amopgst, tl^e Mbtors • . . .^h^ R^igok of 
Hackem I, of Aboulazis^ and of Abderaipe H . . .,. 
The fine Arts cultivated at Cordova • . . .Reign of 
Abderame III. 



After the death of Abderame, the 
empire of the Musulmans was disturbed 
by revolts and by wars between the new 
Caliph, his brothers, his uncles, and the 
other princes of the blood royal. These 
wars are inevitable in a despotic^ govern «• 
ment. Where the right of succession to 
the throne is not regulated by any law, it 
is sufficient for the pretender to be of the 
royal race ; and as almost all the Ca- 
liphs left a prodigious number of chil- 
dren, each of these princes formed his 
party, estahlished himself in some town, 

G 2 declared 



declared himself sovereign it it^ and took 
up arms against the Caliph. . 

It is that crowd of petty states, whidh 
elevated themselves, and were either an- 
nihilated or established by each sue- 
ceeding reigo, and the great number of 
conquered kings, either deposed or stran- 
gled, which renders the history of the 
Musulmani^ in Spain so difficult to arrange 
JEUid so monotonous to reddens. 

Hackem, and after faijoi his son Abde-^ 
lazi^-el-Habkem, hiaintained thieniselT^ 
on the throne in spite of eternal drssen** 
sions. The former finished the beautiful 
mosqlie commenc'ed by Abd^rahie, and 
carried h^s arms into France, whei^e his 
generals' penetlrated as fHr as Narb'onne : 
the latter; Jess fortunate, CQut^ided with 
thd Spaniards and his revolted sul^g^ctl 
with yarious success, and dying in the 
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mi^t of troubks, was succeeded by his 
son Abderame. (A.D . 822.) 

Abderame II. was a great prince ; yet 
his reign was the epochs wherein the 
Christians began to balance t)ie power 
of the Musulmans, whose lasting dissen- 
$sions they had laboured to profit by. 
Alphonso the chaste^ king of the Astu« 
rias^ a politic and valiant monarch, had 
aagmented his estates, and refused to 
pay the dishonourable tribute enforced by 
Abderame L Ramirez, the successor to 
Alphonso, supported this independence, 
and defeated the Musulmans in many 
engagements. Navarre became a king- 
dom, and Arragon had its own sovereign, 
and assumed a form of government, in 
which the rights of the people were res- 
pected. The governors of Catalonia, 
then subject to the kings of Francae, took 
advantage of the weakness of l/ouis le 

G 3 D^bon- 
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D^bonnaire, to render themselves inde- 
pendent. All the northern states of Spain 
at length declared themselves enemies 
to the Mnsulmans, and the south be- 
came a prey to the eruptrons of the 
Normans. 

Abderame defended himself against 
aH his adversaries^ and merited, by his 
warlike talents, the surname of Elmou^ 
zqfar, which signifies the f^ictorious. 
In the midst of civil wars, and encum-* 
bered with the cares of government, he 
encouraged the fine arts, embellished his 
capital with a new mosque, and caused a 
superb aqueduct to be erected^ in which 
the water was conducted through canals 
of lead, and was furnished in abundance 
to the whole city. Solicitous to attach 
to his court poets and philosophers, be 
frequently conversed with them, and 
cultivating himself those talents which 

he 





lie eocoitra^ed in others, all the degaii** 
^ies of taste seemed to be uoited in his 
en]%htened miDd. He iBvited the fa«> 
mous mttsician, AK-Zeriab, to come from 
the East onto Spain, where being detained 
by his favours, he formed that celebrated 
aehoolj the p^jnls of which haire since 
been the delight ^f all Asia. . 

. The academy df music, '. founded at 
Cordova bj Ali^Zeriab, produced the fa* 
mous Mbusali, whom the people in. the 
East regard as their first musician. Their 
music did not consist, as with us, in a ' 
^^ concord of sweet sounds'' from difie* 
teat instruments, but simply in a soft and 
tender air, which the musician sung, and 
accompanied with a lute. Sometimes 
they united a number of voices and lute$ 
together, to perform the same air ict 
unison. This was, and is still sufficient 
to gratify a people, passionately fond of 

G 4 poetry, . 
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diey hetur a rmce, is ta UQdentand the 
meamDg of the* verses wfaicih ate <AaittB>edL 
This Mousoli, ^o wai edwmted by Ali 
Z^riafa at Cordova, became at last^ by 
his talents^ the favouritit of Haroun*al* 
fiaschid. It is sud UmI; thib Gal^b, 
having quarrelled with a favourite named 
Mariah^ fell into a state of melancholy, 
which occasiooed appreheiisiotas for fais 
life. Giaffiir the Barmecide, hb grand 
Tidier, prayed of the poet Abbas bc^ 
Ahnaf to compose some verses on this 
quarrel, which were sung by Mous^i 
before the Gsdii^, who was so much 
moved by the sentiments of the poet 
and the tones of tlie mosiciaii, that he 
went directly on his knees to his mistress 
and was reconciled. Mariah awarded 
each of these composers with ten lhoa« 
iiand drachms of gold, mid the Cidqpk, 

not 
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Wki)t to be eiitdoiie in iibaidity, orderiMi 
eadi of tieoi. to receiretwnrty thoiisadd, 
fdktch aniounts io a sam of aboattwb 
Imntlred kid fort j tfaoosaiid pounds of 
our moBey,* 

Id ioe, daring the reign of Abdorame, 
Cordova becaate tlie abodfs of the arts, 
^ ftfae aoieoces, and of refined pleasures, . 
31ie feroc^ of the Musulmans gan» 
place to a dq^ree of gallantry, of Which 
ikat Caliph set the example. The faU 
lommg anecdote will serve to she# 
the afiability aoid generosity ^f his 6^ 

* 

poaitibn; 

One day a favourite slave had the ef-- 
^ntery to fall out with her master, and 
jretiring to her apartment, swore that 
she wiMid see her door bnih up sooner 
than <^n it to the Caiiph. The ^chlef 

of 

^ Cardonae, Hist, of Africa. 
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0f die euQudiSy terrified at tibese wdrds, 
which he conceived to be blasphemy, 
hastened to prostrate himsdf at the feet 
of the Prince of the ' iaithfol^ and re^ 
ported to him the horrible purpose of the 
rebellious slave^ Abderame, smiling, or- 
dered him to cause to be built, before the 
door of this fiivourite a wall composed of 
pieces . of . silver, and promised not to 
break the barrier until the slave - was wit-« 
ling to demolish it, in order to polssess 
herself of the spoil History informs 
us, that, on tl^ same evcsikig, the Caliph 
entered very easily into the chamber of 
bis appeased favourite.^ 

(A.D. a520 Abderame II. left by 
his diflfereiit wives forty-five sons and 
forty-one daughters. Mabommed, the 
eldest of his sons, succeeded him ; but 

his 

♦ Cardonne. 
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his reigo, as well as those of his sdcces- 
sors, Almouzir and Abdalla^ offer so-* 
thing more, during the space of sixty 
years, than a tissue of troubles, civil 
wars, and revolts of the, great towns ; 
the governors endeavouridg . to make) 
themselves independent, and Alphonso 
the Great taking advantage of these di^^ 
sensions to strengthen his dominions. 
The Normans, on the other hand, com-* 
mitted fresh depredations in Andalusia. 
Toledo, always hostile in spite rf repeat- 
ed castigations, had its own king^ and 
Saragossa imitated its example. The 
authority of the Caliphs was despised, 
and j;heir empire, tottering to its fall, ^ap« 
peared on the brink of ruin, when Ab- 

* 

derame III, nephew of Abdalla, mounted 
th^ throne of Cordova (A. D. 912), and 
restored, for some time, its pomp and 
magnificence. 

This 
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This prince^ whose name, so dear to 
the Musulmans, afibrded a happy pre- 
sage of future successesy took the title of 
Smir al Mwnenin, which signifies Prince 
of the true believers^ and commenced his 
reign with victories. The rebels, which 
his predecessors^ had not the power to 
reduce, were defeated, the factious dis- 
persed, and wder and tranquillity were 
je*establishedi 

Being attacked,^ in a short time, by 
the Christians, Abderame besought the 
support of the Musulmans of Africa, and 
sustained a tedious war aigainst the King 
of Leon and the Count of Castile, who 
deprived him of the city of Madrid, which 
was of little importance at this period. 
Often defeated, sometimes the conqueror, 
hut always great and formidable, he la- 
boured to r^air his losses and to profit 
by his advantages. A profound poli- 
tician 
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tician and an experienced warrior^ he 
encouraged the divisions which existed 
amongst the Spanish princes^ carried his 
arms twelve times into the very centre of 
iheir states, and having created a mati-^ 
time force, possessed himself of Seldg6« 
messe and Ceuta on the coast of Africa. 
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CHAPTER nil. 

Embassy of the Greek Emperor. ...Magnificence 
^ and Gallantry of the Musulmanci . . • .Riches of 
the Caliphs of Cordova. • . .Fine Arts cultivated. 

. Notwithstanding the eternal wars 
which occupied him during his reign, 
the enormous expenses which it must 
have cost him to support his armies, his 
fleets, and the succours which he sub- 
sidized in Africa, Abderame exhibited at 
his court a degree of luxury and magni- 
ficence, the detail of which would appear 
to us fabulous, if it were not attested by 
the most authentic historians. 

The Greek Emperor, Constantine IX, 
son of Leon, wishing to oppose to the Ca- 
liphs of Bagdad, of the race^ of Abbas- 
sides, an enemy capable of resisting 

them> 
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^xem, smtambassadOTS to Cordova t)> 
negociate' an alliance -wit^ hieo. Ab- 
deraine, flattered, oa bis part, to sets 
Christians oomiDg from such a distance 
^ to seek bis assistance, displayed, on that 
occasion, the height of Asiatic pomp: 
He sent as far as Jaen to rec^ve the am- 
bassadors ; a numerous corps of oavah-y, 
magnifitentty dressed, attended them on 
the road to Cordova; a body of infantry, 
the most brilliant erer seen, filled the 
avenues of the palace. The court yards' 
wwe covered with the most beautiful car- 
pets from Persia and Egypt, and the 
walls were hung with cloth of gold. l%e 
CaUph, on a brilliant tbrone, surrwmded 
by bis family, by his viziris, and a ca-owd of 
courtiers, received them in a gallery ,~ 
where all his riches were dispHiyedi The 
Hadjelf, an officer who, with tl>e MtN»%^ 
holds an office corresponding -with the 
. . , . ' ancient 
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HQoi^Qt mayor of the pdocein Franfifa^ 
ioU'odiiced tbb ambassadors, wbQ> dxat*' 
sled with this spleodid reoeptloQ, pmi« 
trated themselves before Abderame^ . and 
prf^seoted to him the letter of Constant 
tioet written oo blue, parchment, in letters 
of gold of the Greek alphabet, and emr 
closed IP a gold box. The Caliph signed 
the tretUy, loaded the envoys of the £m^ 
peror witii presents^ and ordered then 
to b^ aocompanied by a nomeroos saite 
to the very walls of Constantinople. 

This same Abderame, although ufir 
ceasingly occupied by war and politipSi 
was all his life in love with one; of bit 
flaves^ named Zebra, a name which sig-* 
idfies 9LjhwBrf the ornameni of the worlds 
and boilt for her a town, about two miles 
finom Cordova, to which he gave, tha 
IMwae of Zebra. That town, at prfsenf 
destroyed, was situated at the £6ot of 

lofty 
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krfty moimtaiDSy whence flowed numerous 
streams of refreshing water, which wan- ' 
denng through the streets diffused around 
a mbst grateful coolness, and formed, in 
the centre of the public places, abundant 
fountains* 

The houses, all built according to the 
aame model, surmounted with platforms, 
were adorned with gardens filled with 
groupes of orange trees, and the statue 
of the beautiful slave * was distinguished 
over the gate of this residence of love. 

All 

* MahoiAet, from a hatred to idolatry, prohibited 

his people from imitating in any way living figures ; 

, .. » 

but this precept was never well observed. The Ca- 
liphs of the East caused to be stamped on their 
coins their likenesses, as we can see on those me-* 
dais which are preserved in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious: one side represents the head of the Caliph^ 
the other bears his name and some passage from the 
Koran. In the palaces of Cordova and of Grenada, 

H iind 
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All lbcis4 bmatfioi meK.mMmithY iitm 

psilnce of tbe fai'oarite. AbileranM^ a^ 
IM io ^bct Greek fitspeton^ ikitmndd^ 
of th&ut the most experienced of their 
aircbitecti ;, and the Sovereign ci Coo^ 
stantinople, at that time the abodcLoCthe' 
finearts^ eicerted himself oa the bccafiion^ 
^ud $ent with them cme hvadred aMk 
fprty cl^utQns q£ granite^ the most beaa<^ 
tiful he «ould collect; iodttpemfeiitlj of 
these maguficent columns, w^ cani count 
more than twelve hundred others of Spa- 
nish and Italian marble. The walls of 
the saloon^ which was csdled the Cali- 
phate were covered with ornaments of 
gold ; and numerous figures of animals^ 
of the same metal^ poured out water into 

abasiiD 

and. other ^edifices, there are many figures of ahi« 
mals, and a great deal of sculpture in marble ; but* 
the objects represented are generally whimsical and 

fantoslic. 
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almsiii of alabaster, over which was sns* 
pebdeA that famocui pearl, which the Bm« 
patov LeoD had befttow^d on the Cah*ph 
iuL an ioestimable treasure* Hytoriaris ^ 
assert that, iii the pavitioii where the fa<* 
^ttrite paiBsed the eteniogs with Abder:-- 
aiiie; the eeilftig', adcM'ned with gold and 
|p0i«shed fi(e«l, wa» inenist^d with pte- 
eidtK^ fiftotteis ; mid that^ in the midst of 
Hm} spfeftdcwf fr&A\ited by lights reflect-* 
tdfrdttt on« Ifundred ei^^rgtal iMStres, a 
sHeaf of lititfg qfticksflrer jetted up io a 
basin of alabaster. This idetal, wlien 
struck by the rays of the suo', is said tp 
have exhibited a briUiancy whieh the eye 
cmM not sustain. 

' It is difficulty no doubt, to give cPiAit 
t6 such aecountSy antl we shall be dis-- 
posed to believe that we are reading ori- 

H 2 e^ital 
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* Novairi, Hiftt. Omiadarttm. 
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ental tales, and perhaps that these me*' 
Dioirs are taken from the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments *y but all these facts and 
the whole of these details are attested 
by Arabic writers ; related by Monsiear 
Cardonne^ who studied and collected 
them with great care ; are cfonfirmed by 
Mr^ Swinburne, an English author and 
traveller, not at all credulous, and a care- 
ful obsi^rver. It must be admitted^ that 
these monuments, this pageantry and 
pomp^ resemble nothing we know of, 
and therefore that the greater portion of 
mankind: measuring their faith by their 
acquirieid knowledge, will believe very 
little of these things ; . but the detaib 
which we find in authentic authors,* of 
the luxury and magnificence of the Sove- 
reigns 

• * 

* BerDier^ Sir Thomas Roe, Marco Faulo^ Di»- 
halde, &C, 
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reigns of. Asia^ are not less astonishing : 
and I would ask^ if it should so happen ^ 
that by an earthquake the Pyramids of 
Bgypt were destroyed, would I, who have 
seen, measured and explored them, be 
believed in giving their exact dimen- 
sions ? 

The writers, from whom these^details 
are taken, relate also the sums which it 
cost to build this palace and the town of 
Zehra,. which amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand dinars of gold (about sixty 
millions of our money) per annum, and 
it occupied a space of time of nearly 
twenty-live years to complete the work. . 

To these immense expenses it is ne- 
cessary to add the maintenance of a se- 
raglio, in which his wives, his concu- 
bines, his slaves, together with his black 
and white eunuchs, amounted to the 
number of six thousand three hundred 

H 3 persons 
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persons. The officers of the pala^ of 
the Caliph, and the horses set apart £o^ 
himself, were in equal proporticm. Twelve 
thousand horsemen compoded bis gtiard 
alone ; and if one reflects that Abdar* 
ame, in a state of continual war with thft 
Spanish princes, ^as obliged to keqi on 
foot a numerous army, to maintain a 
marine, to purchase frequent stipendiaries 
from Africa, and to fortify those places 
on the frontiers which Were continually 
menaced, it is difficult to conceive how 
his revenues could have been sufficient. 
But his resources were immense, and the 
Sovereign of Coixiova was perhaps the 
richest and most powerful potentate in 
Europe. An idea of this c^ulence may 
be formed from the present which Ab- 
de'rame received from one of his sub- 
jects, named Abdoulmalek-ben-Cheia, 

who 
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wlio was elevated to the dignity of grand 
vizir. This consisted of 

Four hundred pounds of pure gold; 

The value of four hundred and twenty 
thousand sequins in ingots of silver; 

Four hundred and twenty pounds of 
the ti^ood of aloes ; 

Five hundred ounceis of apabergris ; 

Three hundred ouncei; of camphor ; 

Thirty pieces of dripery of gold and 
silk, so costly, that none but the Caliphs 
had the privilege of wearing them ; 

Ten furs of the sable or martin of 
Khorassan, and one hundred others of 
more common martins ; 

Forty-eight trailing housings of cloth 
of gold of Bagdad ; 

Four thousand pounds of silk ; 

Thirty Persian carpets of superior 
beauty ; 

H 4 Eight 
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Eight hundred armours of steel for 
the horses of war ; 
A thousand bucklers and one hundred 

• • • 

thousand arrows ; 

' Fifteen Arabian led horses^ adorned 
as richly as those of the Caliph^ and one 
hundred other Arabian horses^ more 
common, for the suite of the prince ; 

Twenty mules, with their saddles and 
trailing housings ; 

Forty young boys and twenty young 
girls of exqujsite beauty, and dressed 
most superbly. 

The Vizir accompanied this present 
with a copy of verses, in which the 
praises of him to whom it was offered, 
and the protestations of the zeal and the 
devotion of him who offered it, were not 
forgotten. The present and the poem 
pleased the Caliph extremely, and con* 

tributed 
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tribated not a little to the favour which 
the Vizir enjoyed during his adminisi» 
tration; and the prince, as a recom- 
pence, assigned him a reyentie of one 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. 

Abderame possessed Portugal, Anda- 
lusia, the kingdoms of Grenada^ Murcia, 
Valendia, and the greatest portion of 
!New Castile ; that is to say, all the most 
beautiful provinces in Spain. These 
provinces were, at this time, extremely 
populous, and the Musulmans had car- 
ried agriculture to the highest pitch of 
perfection. Historians assure us, that 
on the borders of the Guadalquivir there 
stood twelve thousand villages, and that 
a traveller could not advance for one 
quarter of an hour without meeting a 
hamlet The estates of the Caliph con- 
tained four score great towns, three 
hundred of the second order, and an 

infinite 
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infiniteiiambeTbf couiitrfviBage8. 'Cm> 
dara^ the cajtttad^ eiiclpMd ivythin its 
walls two handred diottsand iiDuases aiid 
nine liuodred public baths. All tliese 
bave suflfered a great Ghange smce the 
expulsion of the Musalmaosy the reason 
of which is obvious ; for the Musid^ 
mans, oonquerors of the Spaniards, did 
mrt peraecute the conquered ; while, on 
the other hand, the Spaniards, who coii« 
quered them, not only persecuted but 
deprived them of their possessions. 

It is calculated that the revenue of 
the Caliphs of Cordova amounted to 
twelve miHions forty-five thousand dinars 
of gold, which amounts to more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of our 
money. Independently of this gold, a 
number of the imposts were paid in the 
produce of the land ; and amongst a 
people laborbus and prone to agrieul- 

tural 
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tural pttnuits, and possessing a oountrj 
the most fertile in the wcH*ld^ these 
ridies must have been incalculable. The 
Bdines of gold and of silver^ at all times 
cmnmon in Spain, were another source 
of wealth* Commerce too^ that fruitful 
tree of treasurci which enriches at the 
same time the sovereign and the people^ 
bad many branches. The silks, the oils^ 
the sugar^ the codbineal^ the iron, and 
the wool of Spain, were peculiarly es* 
timable at that period ; to which may be 
added amb^ris, amber, the loadstone, 
antimony 9 the inarcassite stone, rock 
crystal, sulphur^ saffron, and ginger ; 
the coral collected on the shores of An* 
dalusia, and the peaFl fisheries on those 
of Catalonia ; the rubies, of which they 
had discovered two mines, one at Ma- 
laga, the other at Beja. All these pn> 
ductions of the earth were transp<H'ted 

into 
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into Africa, .^^yP^> ^^^ ^^^ East. The 
Emperor of Gonstahtinople, always a ne- 
cessary ally to the Caliphs of Cordova, 
favoured these different branches of com- 
merce ; and the immense extent of coast, 
and the vicinity of Africa, Italy and 
France, contributed to render them more 
flourishing. 

The arts, the offspring of commerce, 
and which nourish their parent, added 
On unprecedented degree of celebrity to 
the brilliant reign of Abderame. The 
palaces, the gardens which he construct- 
ed, the magnificent entertainments at his 
court, attracting from all parts architects 
d,nd artists, Cordova was the centre of 
industry and the asylum of the sciences. 
Geometry, astronomy, chymistry, and 
mediciqe, had here those celebrated 
schools, which produced, in the succeed- 
ing age, Averroes, andAbenzoar. The 

poets 
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poets^ the philosophers^ and the Arabian 
physicians^ were so oelebratedj that AU 
phonso the Great, King of the Astorias, 
desirous to entrust the education of his 
son Ordogno to men capable of instruct-* 
ing a. prince, was constrained, in spite 
of the difference of religion, in spite of 
the hatred the Christians bore to the 
Musulipans, to call to his assistance two 
Moorish preceptors ; and one of the suc- 
cessors of this Alphonso, Sancho the 
Large, King of Leon, when attacked 
by a dropsy, which every one considered 
as fatal, did not hesitate to go to Cor- 
dova to iive with Abderame his enemy, 
in order to be relieved by his physicians, 
and was cured.* This singular anecdote 
does as much honour to the skill of the 

Arabian 

* Mariana, Ferreras, Garibai, &c. Hist. d'Es- 
pagne. 
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Arabian p^*ieifiQ8^ lis to Ibe gcnerostty 
of the CaHpb, Urtd to tbe eonfideMe of 
the Cbristias l&iii^^ 

, Such wiMS tbe i»tate of Cordova duvdng 
the reign of Abderawe III. who oc* 
ctipkd tbe throoe mow^ than fifty years ; 
and auist we ndi atikaowk%<&: tbtit it 
wte with gk)ry ? • 

Bat iifPtbiBg will pitMre/ perhaps^ h&m 
maeb thtti priode was above otbet kingsr^ 
Biore fhao a writing wbiieb was foaad 
Hmongst bis papers after his deaths and 
wfaidbi was written with his own hand ; 
it is aa follows : 

^^ Fift J years have elapsed since I be- 
<^ came Calipk Rzches^ booours^ and 
^^ pleasnresiy I faai^ enjoyed io abund-' 
^ ance^ and hmt eadbausted them all. 
" Thekings^ my rivals, esteemed, dread*- 
*^ ed, and envied me. All those thinga 
^^ coveted by mankind, were bestowed by 

*^ heaven 
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^^ faeaven upon me^ with a prodigal hand^ 
'^ In this long space of apparent felicity, 
^^ I have calculo^e^ the number of days, 
^^ in which I have found myself happy ; 
^^ the Dunber aimoiints to fourteen ! ! \ 
^^ ■ ■ ' Mortals, hence appreciate ihe 
** value of splendour, of worldly enjoy- 
^^ ments, and even of life itself/* 
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CHAPTER XL 

Reign of Aboul Abbas el Hackem • . « . Jurispradeius^ 
of tbe MuBulmans • . • • Authority of fiUhers c^ 
fiimilies, and old men • • • .Instance of the justice 
of Hackem • • • .Reign of Hackem II • • . .Victory 
of Almanzor • • • .Troubles at Cordova • • • .Con- 
clusion of the Caliphiat. 

AfiouL Abbas bl Hackem^ the 
eldest son of Abderame UI. and who 
also took the title of Emir el Mimenin^ 
succeeded to that distinguished monarchy 
and his coronation was solemnized with 
great pomp at the town of Zehra. . The 
new Caliph received the oath of fidelity 
from the chiefs of the Scythian guards a 
formidable and nomerou, hodj of fo- 
reigners^ which Abderaibe had created. 
The parents^ the brothers of Hackenr, 

the 
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tile viirirs and dtor diief, the hadjeb, tbe 
white and bkiok eaouchs, 'the cuiras- 
siers of die guard, swore to obey the 
king ; and the ceremony was dosed by 
the faneral of Abderame^ whose body 
was conveyed from Cordova to the tomb 
of his ancestors. 

Hackem^ less a warrior than his fiiAher, 
but equally prudent and pdittc^ enjoyed 
more trapquilUty : his reign was arogn 
ef justice and of peace. The valour and 
the ' vigilance of Abderame had extin* 
qoiahed rebellion. The Christian kings^ 
draded amongst each other^ did not 
think of disturbing the Musulmans ; the 
treaty cmicludeid with Castile and Lemi 
was Tiolated but once ; and the Cal^h^ 
who commanded his army in person^ con- 
ducted the campaign with glory, and took 
many Spanish towns. During the re* 
laainder of his reign^ Hackem applied 

I himsel 
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biuis^ bntfrofy to xemii^ hu siilQeetR 
hwppyy to .eul^Mte the liottldcta^ .tdJCcdU 
ket m liis f abiOQ «n itxuaeose uuiliber of 
lyooka^ and above all. to lUAkfi the bwa 
teqptcted. Theae lawa were sia^ uid 
not numerakisu . ! ..J 

It does not appear that thent eisbtod 
^mmf^ iAd Mdrahmnt any code of dvil 
]fem> Imt .tbtafc: f^Uch ia ocMPoneoted witibi 
iSi^. jreligfto&i , Their 5iuria|iiiidtncm 
iaouDttfd te Uttl^t «¥9*e; tliaii tik« ap«* 
pUciBd^A of fdie pfciMJiifles 4H«ii;ftiif«d m 
tlain; Kbrani .:ltLfc CAKpb^/a&aapniiM l«ad 

fifi^d; totiattefvcfi f^ Isirai Jltiift did: .nut 

ed ? tQ.' ;thp(5imiypbantk! b€: kis (MigQfiSy 
»kHiliiwBrittoacPii>ed,.ai^ vntbdnft^gaH^ 
iag liiei t^uMd, caNntditluk iS^^ imbia 
jnm^dL ThklgqiffstmoTtl Ao^mOsd bjt 

1\ ■;• 1 him 
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him lo.the towns aAd tbe plt)Titidc» cQin«^ 
mmiM the mtlitwy^ ooHecied the paMic 
I'erenue^ supetiiiteiided ihe polioe^ and 
ivtare «ni»terabk. fot anj mifcoiidatit 
wiiibh . ocowrcd in their ^wvm^^tA^ 
JhkXvi okaniotMrt^ eooterMUit ifi thdf 
kiirs, perforimd tha iJUnecloOii of pOCA^ 
ncs^ diid g«fid- a^ jaHdk^t fbrm t6 t%MM« 
acts, which served f<> Mttttre properi^^ 
Wfam « litijgiatfoii ardse^ the magistrates, 
valied Cadim^ rmp«et«d b^ the peopS^ and 
hy tlte sovei%igtt, Vftw 6ftp6wered td ad^ 
noniMer jttMk»« l%ie6« laWHSQitb W4bt« 
nevo* tedio«i»; adn>dat«s and attomic^ 

dwi^oiHtM/ md' t&« (i^eGi^es o<^ f he oadt 
W«iM 4xMfiled Mr tlS» spoil. CfkAib^t 
j«Ctii^diMce tra« krt 1^1^ moM oom-^ 
plibsfted'^'it 4flfoK0«d> ott ^liMdt al^ti^-^ 

■ . > 1 2 prdaiDed 
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ordained by the Prophet The rich ^^ it 
is trae, could recompence with money 
the blood which they had spilled ; but 
it was necessary to this^ ihat the patients 
of the person slain should consent. ' The 
Caliph himself would not attempt to re- 
fuse giving up tlte head of one of his 
children^ guilty off hoinicide> ifiiMfere 
obstinately demanded. ^ . / 

. This code, which was so simiile, could 
not hare been sufficient to answer erisry 

' purpose ; but the supreme authority 
which the fathers of families enjoyed ovei: 
their children, and husbands over their 
wives, supplied those laws wbic^h were 
wanting. The Arabs had pr^secvied? with 
their ancient patriarchal manners, that 
respect, that submission, that pasmve 
obedience to the head of the family* 

. Each father of a family enjoyed> in bis 

QW^ hotise, alinost all the anthority of a 

Caliph : 
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Calipb: he judged^ without appeal, the 
tjuarrels amongst his women and his 
childreo ; he punished severely the 
slightest fault; and could even inflict 
death on those who were guilty of par- 
ticular crimes. Age served to ccmso- 
lidate his authority, and an old man was 
considered sacred and dignified. His 
presence restrain^^d disorder, and the 
most volatile children became demure, 
put on an air of subniission^ and con*' 
ceived that they saw a magistrate in the 
aspect of a man adorned with grey 
hairs. 

The influence of these manners, which 
operated much more powerfully than the 
laws, sustained itself for a long time at 
Cordova, and the prudent Hackem took 
care not to diminidb it. Oue anecdote of 
him is worthy recording. 

A poor woman of Zehra possessed a 

I 3 little 
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iiitle field conti^ttous to tbfc gardeiKi of 
the Caliph. Hackem wi«hed to «r€ct ^ 
pavilion on this fi«ld> mod eent a proposal 
to the woman to Mil it; this she po* 
sitively reftiied, dedariog she would 
iiev«r part with the ioheritanoe 4efive4 
from her parents. Haokeniy no doubt, 
was not inforoied of the woman's resists 
ance to his wishes ; for the intendant of 
the gardens, a suitable minister to a des- 
potic king, possessed himself of the field 
hy ferae, and the pavilion w;as bnilt 
The poor woman, in despair, betook her^ 
self to Cordova, recounted her mkforr 
tune to the Cadi Bechir, and consulted 
with him on the best steps to be taken* 
The cadi thought that the prince of the 
true believers, had no more right than 
another to jK>9sess himself of property 
which did not belong to him ; and oc- 
cupied his mind in devising how to re- 
mind 



mind him of this truth, which theliest 6F 
princes will soui€tfttie6 ^gtt 

One day> when Hackern^ surroiioded 
hy his courtiers, wall sitting in the faeau*^ 
tiful pavilion which wa:^ buUt upon thfe 
poor woman'is ground, . he 6aw ooming 
towards him the Cadi Beehir, mounted 
on his ass and carrying in his haud.atl 
empty sack. The Caliph astonished, de- 
manded what were bi6 wishes. • ^' Priac6 
*^ of the faithful/' answered Bechir, ^^ I 
'^ come to demand of you permission td 
** fill this sack With the earth which yoii 
** now tread under your feet." Hackeni 
consented with pleasure, and the cadi 
filled his sack with the earth. When it 
was full he left it standing, and approach* 
iog the Galiph, besought him to com- 
plete his bounty, by assisting him in 
placing the sack upon his ass. Hackem, 
amused with the proposition, aec^pted 

1 4 it, 
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it^ and proceeded to raise the sack ; but 
being scarcely able to move it he let it 
fall^ laughing, and complaining of its 
enormous weight. — " Prince of the faiths 
*^ fill/' said Bechir directly, with an 
imposing gravity ; ^^ that sack, which 
^^ you have found so heavy, contains 
^^ only a small portion of the groun4 
*^ usurped by you from one of your sub- 
^^ |ects ; how will you sustain then the 
weight of that earth, when you shall 
appear before the grand judge, charged 
*^ with that iniquity ?' • Hackem» struck 
with . the image ran to embrace the cadi ; 
gave him his thanks, acknowledged his 
fault,, and restored to the poor womaq 
the ground of which he had deprived 
her, and joined to it, as a gift, the pa, 
vilion and all its riches. ^ 

A despot, capable of one such action, 
could not be surpassed, unless by the 

cadi, 
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cadi, whose hamanity and sagaciiy oc« 
casioned its performance* Hackem died 
after a reign of fifteen years^ and was 
succeeded by his son* 

Hackem was but an infant when he 
mounted the throne, and his infancy 
continued all his life. During, and 
;after his minority, a celebrated MusuU 
jQan, named Mahoniet Alman2;or, in* 
vested with the important office of 
ha<fy*€by governed the state with glory. 
This A}manzor/ who united to the ge- 
nius of a statesman the talents of a 
great general^ this Alms^nzor, the most 
formidable and the most fatal enemy who 
had hitherto contended with the Chris* 
tians, reigned for twenty-six years under 
the nami^ of the indolent Hackem. He 
carried his arms not less than fifty-two 
times into Castile or the Asturias ; he 
took ^nd sacked the towns of Barcelona 

and 
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-and Leopy and ^penetratiiig as fur as 
Compostella, destroyed that famous 
church aod brought its spoils to Cor* 
dova. He restored^ for some time^ to 
the Arabs^ their former strength and 
energy^ and caused the weak Caliph 
his master, who during this time reposed 
himself in the midst of his women and 
his pleasures; to be respected through-^ 
out the whole of Spain. 

This spleiidour was the last which il« 
laminated the empire of the Omiades. 
The Kings of Leon and Navarre, and 
the Count of Castile, united themselveft 
in resistance to the formidable Alman^ 
zor. A battle was fought (A.D. 998), 
not far from Medina Celi, which was 
obstinately contested, bloody, and for a 
long ,time doubtful. The Musulmans, 
terrified at the loss which they had sus- 
tained, took to flight after the battle^ 

and 
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Md AJUoaosdr, whom fifty yeans of vict 
tories had persuaded that he was invia^ 
cibte^ died of grief at this first revei^e of 
foFtuoe. With this great mao fell th^ 
fartuoes of the Ar^bs ; and frooi that 
day the Spaniards began to aggrandize 
themsehes OD their ruin. 

The soofi of Almaiaor^ successively^ 
liupplied the phice of their illastriooa fa- 
ther ; but though they ioherited his 
|K>wer they did not ioherit his talents^ 
and factioQs began to revive* A relar 
tion of the Caliph took up arias^ and 
possessed himself of the person of Hack- 
eai (A.D. 1005) ; whonii however, he 
dared not to strangle, but shutting him 
Dp io prison, circulated a report of hi« 
death. 

Jt was about this time that the famous 
adventvu*e of the seven children of Lara 

Qccvirred^ 
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occurred^ so x^elebrated by historians and 
the Spanish writers of romance. 

• 

These young warriors were seven bro- 
thers^ sons of Gonsalve Gastosy a near 
relation to the first Counts of Castile and 
Lords of Salas de Lara. The brother-in- 
law to Gonsalve Gustos, caUed Ruy Ve- 
las<][uez, excited by the horrible councils 
of his wife Lambra, who pretended to 
have received some offence fronsi the 
youngest of the seven brothers, meditated 
the most atrocious vengeance. He com- 
menced by sending their father, Gon- 
salve, on an embassy to the King of Cor, 
dova, with private letters, in which he 
prayed the Caliph to put to death that 
enemy to the Musulmans. The Caliph, 
unwilling to commit that crime, con- 
tented himself with retaining Gonsalve 
in prison; during which time the per- 
Jfidious Velasquez,- under the pretext of 

going 
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going io attack the Musulmans^ eon^ 
ducted his seven nephews into an ambus-^ 
cade^ where the enemy having surround-' 
ed them 9 they all^ after performing pro^ 
digtes of valour^ perished^ under circum- 
stances which render their melai^choly 
story extremely interesting. ^ This bar^ 
barous uncle sent the heads of his seven 
unfortunate victims to the palace of the 
King of Co'tdova> and caused them to be 
preseilted to their father on a plate *cf 
gold covered with a veil. The father, on 
viewing this sad spectacle, fell' to the 
earth in a state of insensibility. Th^ 
Galiph, indignant at the cdnduct of Ve- 
lasquez, restored Gonsalve to liberty ; but 
Velasquez was too powerful to afford 
Gonsalve any hope of punishing him. 

« 

He attempted it in vain ; age had depriv- 
ed him of his powers. Retired from the 
world with his wife, he mourned bis chil« 

dren. 
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dfw^ ,aB«( ^maDded «f heiiYcni tf follow 
tbcopb to the grave, irhen there «rf ified an 
ai!^4»igjaF of wboo) h^ lomd oot fai^i^d the 

i909t dv¥^t 14«a- 

. ; GQ|}sa)«ft4:whfLrt}»pFisQaQr%iiiiOir40iFa^ 

Afoori^li |titi£^t wMy after bifrdQp$ir^r«f 
yrafi 4diveted of a's9^^ -w^oh 9]^-!¥«lkd 

to revQDf^liis'bfet^S. \ Uextk^orAha^ 
4(^rteA i9f dord^va. ^a defy Yoliis^jlin^ 
Jutted, bu9k: ei}t off hi» beftd^ aodftr^:* 
9f«iilt^d k tK^ 4l|e djd Qats^^y^,, 4«fiMM>dtiig 
|a be aeki^owlodged, und ^ hi^aoaaift « 

$^ed, with tmnaiKc^^ «)f j<>3f, *ft faeMosM 

tb^ 9W>tbe^ <?f 1*is b<f¥0. Mildorfffi tvM 

&^ippd^ ftd9pJlf4,fc^;t^Qs»i , Add tfai mb 

> of 
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«£ Vehsquce was nitoned and burnedi It 
is finam thia Mudarr^ QoDsalte that thia 
ilimlly of ^auriqueft de Lara, whoaf(i 
considered one of the first ^wiilies iit 
l^aio^ derive their origiu^ 

The report of Hackem^s cobfiAtnevie 
and ^dstence passed into Africa^ attd ai 
prinoe of tha OttMuks '6dl«ete4 fbgetW 
iooie troofis) oti tbe pretext of rev«ngiiig 
bi» WitMg^. TheCottiit of GastHe uniC- 
ed with <liit», add cii^il war was kindled 
at Cordonra. The who)« of SjptMii wasiid 
conuBbtiony and the Chfistitin prifloef 
diartly rcteok ^e town^ li^fi^'AIinanu 

woe lad wreeted fnooi tirtof^ 31^ weab 
Hadbeni, the pbythm^i^ v& partieS} wait 
repboednpoi^tbethiione, but was soon 
fioKOed to abdicate it to escape death. 'A 
. . , crowd 



tv 



• Marians^ ^ist. d'Espag^e^ liv. viii. chap* 6. 
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ctovi^d of c6nspiratora * were io theur ttafn 
proclaimed Calipbs^ and were racoessive-^ 
]j deposed^ poisoned^ or strangled. One 
of the last remaining brandhes of the race 
i^ the Omiades^ named Almundir, re« 
solved to reclaim his rights^ in the midst 
of troubks and contests. Whe^ his 
friends represebted to him the dangem he 
was alx>at to encounter^ ^^ If I reign bat 
one day/^ answered he, /^ and the 
next should be toy last^^ I would not de<r 
plore my destiny/' This desire^ how** 
ever^ was nev«r accomplished^ as he was 
massacred^ vHtho<)t arriving at; the rank 
of Caliph. A number of c^yher usin*pers 
tucceedeclto the government^ and fluttered 
but a day^ of whom Yalmar«^ben*Maho-* 

. med 



*' Mahadi, Suleiman, All, Abderame lY.y Gasiro^ 
Jahiab, Hackem III., Mahomet, Abderame Y., 
Jahiah 11., Hackem IV ., Jalmar ben-M ohamed; 
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med was the liast (A, D, 1027); and 
with him terminated the empire of the 
Caliphs of the East, which the dynasty 
of the Omiades had occupied for three 
centuries. 

With these princes the consequence 
and glory of Cordova was annihilated. 
The governors of the different towns, 
taking advantage of these times of anar- 
chy and confusion^ elevated themselves 
to the sovereign authority. Cordova it- 
self became no more than the capital of 
a petty kingdom, and only preserved its 
religious supremacy, for which it was 
entirely indebted to the grandeur and 
magnificence of. its mosque. Enfeebled 
by their divisions, the Musulmans were 
unable to resist the Spaniards, and the 
third iepoch of their history affords little 
more than a detail of their decay. 
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EUmS OF THE CALIPHAT OF THE EAST. 
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TOLEDO. 

« 

AnrnDonk 

1097 Adafer Aimamonl. 
lOdS Almamon IF^ the'bene- 
fiictor of AlplioQso VI. 

1078 Rackem» tiie eldest son 

of Almamon FI. 

1079 Jahiah, brother of Hac- 

kem« tbe last King. 
1085 The taking of Toledo 
by Alphonso VI« King 
of Castile ) Jahiah goes 
to reign at Valencia. 
The termination of the 
kingdom of Toledo. 



SARAGOSSA. 

1014 AifHundlr^ di^rnor, 
becam^King. - 

1023 Almtidafi^ Benhoad I. 

1025 Suleiman Betlhoud IL 

1073 Almutadkr Billah; 

1096 Almutacem^ the last 
King. 

1118 The taking of Saragossa 
by Alphonso 1, sur- 
named the Battle Fight** 
er^ King of Arragon. 
The termination of the 
kingdom of Saragossa. 
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VALENCIA. 
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VALENCIA. 

Abb* Dom* 

1026 Muceit^ and many Usur-i 

pen. 
1085 Jahiah,thelastKiii|;of 
Toledo. 

1093 Aben Ja£ . ' 

1094 The Cid takes Valencia^ 

and roles it until his 
death. 

1102 The AUnontTides, Kings 
of Morocco, takeVa- 
kocia. After the death 
of the Cid^ many dif- 
ferent- GeVernoTS aad 
Usurpers. 

1224 Aben Zeitb. 

1230 Zean, the last King. 

1238 Valencia taken by James 
I. King of ArragoA. 



SEVILLE. 

Abb. 0Dm« 

1027 Idris. 

1028 AboulcazemBenabadi 
IMl AbiOmarBenabadU. 
1068 Mohammed Benabad 

IIL and last KI19. 

Surrenders himself a 

prisoner to Joseph the 

Almoravide. 
1097 Many di^erent Goirer- 

nors and Usurpers. 
1236 Seville becomes a Re^ 

public: 
1248 Seville taken by Fer- 

dinand> King of Cat: 

tile. 
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CHAPTER X. • 

I • 

* ■ . 

General View of the State of Christian Spain • • • • 
End of the Kingdom, of T<^do . • • .Successes of 
the . Christians . . . .The Oid^ . • CKingdopi of Se*" 
vUle. 

From the commeocenient of the ele- 
venth century, when the throne of Cor- 
dova was every day stained with the 
blood of some new usurper, the gover- 
nors of the principal towns, as we have 
already seen, arrogated to themselves the 

m 

title of kings. Toledo, Saragossa, Se- 
ville, Valencia, Lisbon, Huesca, and 
many other less considerable places, had 
their particular sovereigns. The history 
of these numerous monarchs would be 
almost as fatiguing to the reader as to 
the historian, for it presents nothingy 
daring two hundred years, but a detail 

K 4 of 
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of continual massacres^ of fortresses taken 
or retaken, of plunderings and seditions^ 
of some achievements and an abundance 
of crimes ; I shall therefore pass rapidly 
overtl^esi^ two a^^es pf misery, and con- 
teat myself with pointing.oiit the termi« 
nation of these petty monarchies^ 

Christian Spain, daring tb^, sam^- pe- 
riod^ offers nearly 9 similar picture. The 

Eangs of Leon, of Navarre, of Castile, 

• ^ «^{ , • • . • • . . . 

and of ArxaTOn, almost all relations and 
sometimes brothers, were not l^ss proQC 
to mutual destruction : nor did the dif^ 
ference of religion prevent them from 
uniting with the Musulmans, for the pur- 
pose of subduing other Christians, or 
other Musulmans, their enemies^ Thus, 
in. a battle of the latter, we find a- 
mongst their killed a Count of Urgel 
and three bishops of Catalonia, These 
three bfehops, killed in fighting for the 

Musulmans^ 



M^SHliPWs^ At fbe battle of AUba^ara 
(iV>P. lOlQ/)f were Aniaulphe bishop 
of Vicb^ Accio hbhap of Barcelona, and 
Qthnu bish(>p of Girone. Tbe King of 
lieofty AiplMiooo, gave his sister, l^e* 
re^a^ id marriage to the King of Toledo, 
Abdalla (A. D. 1014), to procure .his al«- 
liaace against the Kiqg of Castile. The 
sooft of Sancho the Great possessed them* 
s4liE0s, by force of arms, of the inherit- 
iM3Pe irhich their father had assigned 
the»'(A.D. 1070). The children of 
th^ /famous Ferdinand I. of Castile were 
robhe4 of their inheritance by their bro- ^ 
thier Sancho (A. D. IO76). Another 
Sancho, the fourth of that name. King 
«fNaw.«,w«.«assinated'byhU.wn 
children. Amongst the Christians, a» 
well as the Musulmans, crimes accumu- 
Ittded. Civil, fin*eign, and domestic wars, 
at the same time, distracted Spain ; and 

the 
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tbe people, always unhappy, «sqpiated 
with their fortunes and their hlood the 
crimes of their sovereigns. 

In this long succession of deplorable 
events, one is delighted to see a king of 
Toledo, named Almamon, and a king of 
Seville, nameBenabad, afford an asy« 
lum in their courts j the one to the young 
Alphonso, King of Leon, aiid the other 
to the unfortunate Garcia, King of Gal- 
Moia ; both of whom were forced to fly 
from their domipions, by ■ their brother 
Sancho, King of Castile (A.D. IO7I). 
xSancho persecuted his brothers as his 
most cruel enemies, whilst the monarchs 
of the Musulmans, the natural enemies 
of all Christians, received those two 
princes as their brothers. Almamon 
was peculiarly prodigal of the most 
tender cares towards the unfortunate 
Alphonso ; he occupied himself in pro- 
curing 
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cnriiig for hlff at Toledo all those pJea- 
sores which lAi^ht sfsrre to )coiisolle, :hini 
for the loss of his thrpne., alloii'ed him 

4 4 * 

a revenue, and Jtreated him a$ a bdoved 
son. In a short time, the death* of the 
harbanous Sancho (A.D. 1072) render- 
ed Alphonsp the inheritor of the king- 
doms of J^eoQ and Castile; and the 
generous Almamon, who Jbeld^.a^'yet^ 
in his handg the king qf theije states^ 
bi$ enemies, accompanied htm to .th^ 
frontiers, loaded him with presents ata4 

caresses, and offered him his troops^ 

» "I. 

and his treasures. Such, in fine, wa» 
the conduct of Almamon, that Alphon$c]N 
never forgot his kindnesses ; he pre- 
served with him a peace, supported hini 
against the King of Seville, and conr 
ducted hin^elf in the same nianner to-r 
wards Hackem, the son and successor o£ 
the good Almamon. 

After 
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After a reigb ratlier sbdit,%^ek«tt toft 
the throii6 of Tbiedo to ik younger brd< 
ther Jahiab^ and thi» firiiiee dj^rMsiiig 
the Christians, who iv^re' veiy Untfe^ 
roQs in that city, they secretly besought 
Alphonso to come and attack JaMah. 
The recollection of Almamdii eauaM Al^ 
phonso to hesitate for a long tiiii€f. WLU 
grafitaMie opfHMed the iooubcils of hb 
ambitioD^ but was not eqa^ to the coik^ 
t«t. Alpho,»> «,<»mp«l bribre ■»,. 
ledo (A. D. 1085^; and ftfler a long 
and celebrated siege, in ^ which many 
warriors of France and Njattar^e haesten-' 
ed to engage, the city at length ea^ittr- 
HUod ; when the conqueror permitted the 
children of Almamon to go and reign at 
Valencia, and judged himself, by an 
oath, to preserve to the Musulmans thdr 
mosques. This row, hotv^ver, he could 

not 
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fiat prcfrettt the Christians from scxni 
fieilatiiig^ 

S^h fi^as the end of the Mosttiraan. 
king» and lingdoins of Toltedo. That 
aiieieii# capital of the Goths belonged to 
the Afabst thiteehandred and sixty-two 
jears.' After tiie fall c^ Toiedo othet 
to^rns, less'^pbwerfiil) did. aot delay 
t lr r wf >B{g : atf the ^yohe. Thei^ngs of 
Ati^ewafld'Nihrarrev and thejcoualsof 
BwiMlona/^aroassed and besieged, willk^ 
oM oeasittg^ thttipittf Musnlniasi prineea 
who retBa«|ed cmi 4he north. of Spain ;. 
wirite the- Kinga of ^ Castile and .hem 
rafficiently oc««i!p^ a£ ihe soatfa^ 

to pipeveiit lbeM< frdm succpntiiig their 
biDfiher^* 

Ait letogth- i^t? CMy the famouB Cid^ 
iS»ni9wed by« as inirineible troop> wbicbi 
hisfaifele^'alkyw^ hatd asseokUed together^ 
iiashed' inta $j^aip, aod caused the Chris- 
tians 
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tiatis to triuBiph ; he fought aJso ^r the 
Musulmans when they disagreed amcNofgit 
themselves^ and always earned vietory 
to the party which.. he dcdgned ^to pro- 
tect This hero^ the mbst estimajbk, 
perhaps^ of any whom history hiMS cele- 
brated , because his elevated soul was 
^lit^dys pure, unitijtg to his talent fpr war 
^ strict i^gard to moral virtitta; this sim- 
ple knigbttof Castile^ whose, name alone 
had furnished him with trooffs i^ndiara^^^ 
made l)im»elf master of maiiy , towns^ as- 
sisted the Kingof Arragob tofbssesshlm- 
^If of Mtiesca^ ajnd coaquir^d^ with Ins 
warriors alone^ the kibgd9«» of Vsdencia 
(A.D. 1094). Equally |>oweriiilas his so- 
vereign^ of whom he had often oc<;asi99i to 
complain $ envied ahd persecuted Jby jea« 
lolis courtiers^ hi heverf forgot^ even for a 
moment, that be was' the su]bjept of the 
King of Castile. ExiM .and banished 

from 
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from courts and ^veii irom his own ; es* 
tates, he want with his brave compa- 
nioos to attack ^nd conquer the Musulr 
mans^ and sent the vanqiiishe(][ fcie to pay 
homage to that king by whom he had 
been banished. Recalled, shortly after^ 
by Alphonsq, who stood in need of hi| 
assistance, the Cid quitted his conquests^ 
and without demanding the least repa- 
ration^ returned to defend his persecu- 
tors ; always^ ready, during his disgrace^ 
to forget every injury offered by his king^* 
and always ready, when in favour, to cs-' 
pouse the neglected cause of truth and 
humanity, 

JRodrigo Dior de JBivar^ surnamed- 
the Cid,^ so well known by his amouiy. 
with Chimena and hb duel with the 
Count de Gorma^: has been thes^ject of> 

ya)ri0itf 

* The chieftain. *" ^ 
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¥itritfiM pdemd, ofi novels, and Spdtitsh 
rottanees. Without atfoptittg all tbe ex- 
traordinary aneodotes wUch these diSk> 
y«At wwks report: of i\M her&y H h 
proved, by the testimony of faistc»*iaA$, 
ihht he was not only the bratest atrcf 
teos<i far mklable knight of his age, hut 
also^ the moit virtuous and most generous 
of tnen. tie had already rendered hitt^ 
si^If celebrated by his exploits in the 
xeigta of FerdSband L . King of GasCile, 
yAieny in the year 1050^ his son, Santho 
11, wishing i& deprive his sisf ef* fJra^aa 
df the to^n of Zamora^ thef Gtd, >itli 
his characteristic courage5 represenlSeid to 
Bha dttit he was about to commit attract 
Hi hijustice^ arid would Tiolate At the 
satt^ time <iie ties of bfeod attd^ thte Xawsf 
of honour. The impetuous 3anehb 
cadted' the Cid, whom however he re<* 
called a short time after through neces^* 

sity. 
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sity. When the death of Sancho, killed 
by treachery before Zatnora^ had given, 
the throne to his brother Alphonso VI, 
the Ca&tilians desired that their new 
king should siveaf solemnly^ that he was 
not concerned in the assassination, of his 
brother. No one dared to demand , of 
the king this awful oath ; but the Cid, 
at the same altar at which he was 
crowned, caused him to pronounce it, 
combining therewith the most horrible 
maledictions on those guilty of perjury. 
Alphonse never pardoned this liberty, 
and shortly after exiled the Cid, under 
the pretext that he had entered the ter- 
liipd^s of Almamoo, his ally, king of 
Toledo, whither Rodrigo had, through 
mistake, parisued^ some fugitives. 

It was during ithis ^xile that the most 

glorious epoch of the Cid*s life took 

plaoe ; it was at this time that he gained 

/ L so 
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SO many conqtrests over the Musulmans, 
aided onlj by the brave knights whom 
his reputation had attracted to his ban- 
ners. Alphonso recalled him from exile 
and shewed him^ in appearance^ great 
kindness ; but Rodrigo was too frank to 
retain this favour long. Banished tatgam 
from the courts he conquered VaJencia i 
and master of that strong city and an ex** 
tensive country ^ it only remained for 
him to declare himself sovereign ; which 
he never would do^ but was always the 
faithful subject of AlphonsQ^ altl^ough 
that prince often o^red him the§r6ate$tl 
oflence 

The Cid d«ed at Valencia in the yi^ 
1099, Ioade4 t^ith years and cowr?d with 
glory. He liftd one soDf who waa killed 
in a private Cf^mll^at. His ttf o daughters. 
Donna £Ivka wd Donna Sola, espouse^ 
two printei of tlie house of Navanre; 

andy 



ekwic^i'hj a Iod^ Une^ o£ alliabcdi^ • became 
tbe./ahe«tf«l of tW unfortimatie. Bcuir«' 
hoos^ Vfha rbignei :so )oDg in Francct 
tedSp^; andithebistoryoF wbiseiiiiii- 
fectiiqa;. excite; mt ibe present ' day, . ib 
mudEL-mtttrtst and cfocitiniiseratioii.* 

• • • 

Whiirt the Cid 8i:qifNH*te^ 
the Ghk*istianfr:ooiiqeerid ; but, after his 
deaths the Mtnulfeiaiid of Andalusia 
changed their masters^ and became^ for 
some time^ more formidable than ever. 

After the fall of Toledo^ Seville rose in 
consequence. The sovereigns of that 
city^ possessed of old Cordova^ - ^ere 
still masters of Estramadura and some 
portion of Portugal. Benabad^ king of 
Seville, and one of the most estimable 
princes of that age, was the only enemy 

JL 2 who 

* When this passage was written the Bourboas 
were still exjles. 
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who could disturb Castile. Alphoinso 
VI, wishing to associate himself with 
this powerful Musulman^ demanded find 
obtained! his daughter m.marrii^^ and 
thereby became possessed o£ many places 
as her dowry; but these extraorditiary 
nufilials, which appewed to secure tran- 
quiiUty between the two nations,' became 
the ^use or pretext dFrnew ccmtests* ' 



• • « 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TheAImorayides reign in Africa • • . .Their Conquests 

jn Spain . • • *The French Princes go into Spain 

, • • • •Termination of the Kingdom of Saragossa 

. . . .Foundation of that of Portugal . . . .Siege and 

Capture of Lisbon • • • .Sect of Tomrut. 

Afric Ay after having been separated 
from the vast empire of the Caliphs of 
the East by the Caliphs of the race of 
Fatima, after three ages suffering under 
civil war, was ^successively subject to con- 
qnerorSy more ferocious and more san* 
guinary than the lions of the desert, and 
at length became enslaved by the family 
of the . Almoravides, a powerful tribe 
originally from Egypt. 

The history of this portion of the 
world aflS3rds a series of continual mur« 

1-3 dersr, 
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ders^ accompanied with circumstances so 
atrocious and of $uch an extraordinary 
nature, that one shudders with horror at 
every page ; and were we to form an 
opinion of human nature from the pe- 
rusal of these blood-stained annals. We 
might incline to the belief, that of all 
ferocious animals, man is the most wick- 
ed and the most crueL 

Amongst a crowd of flagitious Afri- 
cans who bore the crown, one Abou 
Ishak, of • the race of Aghlibites stands 
distinguished. After having put to death 
eight of his brothers, he amused hims^f 
in shedding the blood of his own chil- 
dren ; tod the mother of this monster 
succeeded with difliculty in saving from 
his fury six daughters, which were borne 
to him, at difierent times, itom his nu-^ 
merous wives. One day dining with 
Ishak, and supposing that she should be 

pardoned. 
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pardoned, ishe seized the moment when 
iii!r son seemed to regret not having 
more children, and tremblingly acknow- 
ledged that she had saved six of his 
daughtera. The tiger appeared to grow 
tender, and desired to see them ; they 
accordingly came, when their youth ^nd 
beauty touched the heart of the ferocious 
Ishak, who caressed them a long time, 
with the fondness of a father, and his 
mother, weeping with joy, retired to 
return thanks to God for this favourable 
change. One hour after an eunuch ar- 
rived, conveying to her, by the king's 
order, the six heads of the young prin- 
cesses. There are many similar actions 
of this execrable Ishak attested by his- 
torians. He reigned a long time, was 
fortunate in all his wars, and died of 

disease.* 

L 4 Time 

* Cardonne, HisL d'Afrique, liv. iii. 
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Time has not diminished that san* 
guinary ferocity^which seems^ amongst the 
Africans, to be a vice inherent in the cli- 
mate. In more recent times, M ulei Ab- 
dalla, the father of Sidi Mahomet, a late 
King of Morocco, renewed these scenes 
of horror. One day, fearing he would 
be drowned in passing a river, a negro 
slave afforded him assistance, and con^ 
gratulated himself on having the good 
fortune to save his master. Mulei heard 
him, and drawing his sabre, said to those 
about him, ^' Behold that infidel, who 
" believes that God had occasion for his 
*^ assistance, to prolong the days of a 
*'CherifF;"* and instantly cut off the 
head of the ill-fated slaye. 

The same Mulei had a confidential 
domestic, who had served him for a 

length 

* A descendant of Mahomet* 
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length of time^ and whom this barbarous 
king seemed to love. In a moment of 
familiarity he prayed this old servant to 
accept two thousand ducats and to retire 
from courts least he might feel a desire 
to. kill him amongst io many others* 
The old man embraced his knees^ refused 
the two thousand ducats, and told him, 
with tears in his eyes, that he would be 
more pleased to perish by his hand than 
to. abandon his . dear master, A few/ days 
after, without any motive but that thirst 
for blood, of which he had frequent fits, 
Mulei shot the unfortunate domestic, 
telling him, at the same time, that he 
acted wrong in not ^taking .his depar* 
tiire. * 

Asia was not more foHunate in this 

particular ; 
J ... 

* Historical Researcties conc^riyng tbe'Moors, by 
M. Chenien vol. iii. , 

.1 ^ 
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particular ; many actkais of the Cdiphs 
of Damascus are sufficiently borrible to 
make us ashamed of our nature. One of 
these, who pretended to have a taste for 
the fine arts, had employed a painter at 
his court, and by chance entering the 
apuiment (rf* the ardst, he found bim.oc- 
dnpied on a head of John the Baptist. 
Conceiving that the neck was too short, 
be mentioned this objection to the pain- 
ter, who presamed to difier in opinion 
with his employo*. Incensed at this an- 
expected oppo»tion, the tyrant called for 
mdave, whose bead he cut off with his 
sdmitar before the eyes of the astonished 
and tremhlii]^ painto*, directing him, at 
the same time, to take the shocking sub- 
ject as a model. 

In later days, we hare bad opportu- 
nities of witnessing the feeble tenure by 
vhich life is held under the dominion of 
the 
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the l^arks. A fihip of the line ofthtk 
natiM^ whkh remained some time, in 
1801^ in tlie Bay of Aboukir, had a blodk 
on the foreoastle for the sole purpose of 
decapitation. 

Whilst the British troops were en« 
eamped before Ghiza, at the siege of 
Cairo, tiro English soldiers, having dress* 
ed themselves in the striped linen coats 
worn by the French, wandered into the 
Turkish camp, and being mistaken for 
Frenchmen, were instantly cut to pieces, 
and their heads used as footballs. On a 
complaint being made to the Capitan 
Pbcha, he ordered six of the ringleaders 
ta be hanged on adjoining trees, which 
sentence was immediately carried into 
execution. 

But to return again to our history.*^ 
Joseph benTessefin, the second Prince oi 
the dynasty of the Almoravides, founded 

the 



flie empire and cliy> of Movoccq. 

* 

with some talents for wur, plroud . of his 
power^ and eager to increase it^ .Joseph 
regarded with an eye of envy the de- 
lightful regions of Spain^ formerly con- 
quered by the Africans, 

Some historians pretend that Alpbonso 
VI, King of Castile^ and Benabad, his 
father-in-law^ King of Seville, having 
formed the project of dividing between 
them the whole of Spain, were guilty of 
committing the capital fault of calling 
the Musulmans from Africa to assist 
them in their grand design. Other au-» 
thors, supported by arguments, more 
plausible, . assert, that the petty Turk- 
ish kings, either neighbours of or tri- 
butary to Benabad, justly alarmed by his 
relationship to a christian, solicited the 
alliance of the Almorayides. Whatever 
be the fact, the ambitious Joseph seized 

the 
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the fdrtonate bpjkx^nityj passed the seii 
with' an army/ * And attacking Alphonsa^ 
gaiiied a ticidry (A. H. 1097).^ Direct* 
idg his fycce against Benabad, Joseph 
tc(ok Cordova^ laid siege to Seville, and 
was prejifariiig to give the assault^ when 
the yirtuous Benabad, sabrificing his 
cro^n^ and even his liberty*,' to fsf&te* biS 
subjects from the hdtroirs 6f biing pil^ 
laged, committed himself, ^ wltl^ htis fa^ 
mily, composed of one balidreid ^rtttldren^ 
totlfe mercy of the Altnoratide. That 
barbarian had the citrocity i;04oadhiin 
with chains, 'and fbliring the^efili^t«' of 
those virtues which rendiered' thik ^od 
king so dear to^Ms peoplfe^'he js^iiit hlnf 
to end his* days' ih a prisbii in Atritkf 
wh^e his daughters were obliged t6 la- 
bour with th^ir''l|ands to support their 
&llier ^nd brothers. The unfortunate 
Benabad lived six yeafrs in bondage, 

only 
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cmly regretting his Arooe for the 99^9 
q£ his peopk ; sspportiDg bis liftr 09 
yccoimt of his chikfares ; and eoipposiiig^ 
doriog his tedioiis hours of le^siire, 
some po6ms still extant, in which he 
CQpsoIes his children^ calls to nnod 
}ns former grandeur^ and gives himself 
as aa exainple to thosQ kings, who fve* 
some tv coi^nder themselves secure 
against Ijjbti .yiqi4$itu4^s of fortuoci. * : 

Bli«snliiifu»*st«tes; wd t« remove «U-j|^ 
1«Kt |br revolt frovtf bis «Ht»j<e^« ^^ 

to* B»aji^ : his 4att¥>rity more ir^ypee^ 
WMD^t th^fDj^ he sei)t,s$k«BpiJ^s»d«iv,t4 

ItfoB^siri BiUab^ fifith Cali|»h of 1^ F«« 
timates of Bgypt* That t^ruMe^ daMweii 
liy the homage of so ^^t ib con^evrcH;^ 

gnatoA 
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gikated hktt eveiy. thing be dwisnitAi 
and gave bin the title of Prince cf the 
Mosiilmans in Spain ; ^ and tbe Moon^ 
reunited under a sovere^n so powerfal 
as Joseph^, thraatened to restore the con-^ 
sequence and respeet which was enjoyed 
bj: their ancient monarchy. 
' The Spanish .potentates^ percetving 
this^ suspended their individual quarrels^ 
and associated with Alphonso for the 
purpose of resisting the Africans, This( 
WB& the period when fawtticism of relif* 
gion and of glory led the World to reliq- 
quish the wars of Europe, and to betake 
themsdlTes to espouse tbe cause of reti-^ 
gion in the Holy Land. Baycaond of 
Burgundy and his fether Henry^ both 
pnoces of the blood royal of France^ 
Raymond de Saint Qillis, Count of Thif)«« 

louse^ 

ft 
* • 

♦ Cardbnne. 
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loase, and other cheraliera their vassals^ 
parsed the Pyrenees and ranged tbem<* 
selves under the banners of the King of 
Castile. Joseph was forced to fly and 
quickly repass the sea> and the grateful 
Alphonso gave his daughters^ as a re-- 
compence, to those brave knights who 
had supported his cause. ' The antiquat- 
ed Urraqua married Raymond of Bur- 
gundy, and had a son who afterwards 
inherited Castile. Theresa became the 
wife pf Henry, bringing him, as a dowry, 
all those territories which he had con- 
quered, or could subdue in Portugal, and 
this was the origin of that realm. £1- 
Vira was .given to Raymond Count of 
Thoulouse, who betook himself to Pa« 
kstine, ^ where, by his valour, he esta- 
blished his fortunes. ^ ^^ 
. • About this period Alphonso the Brave, 
King pf Arragon, conquered Saragossa, 

and 



hnA put an end to that ancient kingdom 
of the Mttsnlmans. 

Propoitionably ai^ the year ll4f was 
glorious to the Christians^ so was it 
fjital to the Arabs. They perceived^ with 
the most poignant regret^ the decay of 
their empire^ and that the Christians 
were every day establishing and elevating 
themselves on the ruins of their former 
grandeun But of all the conquests 
which their enemies attained, the foU 
lowing excited the most considerable sen^ 
sation. 

Alphonso I, son of Henry of Bur- 
gundy^ who had taken the title of ^^ King 
of Portugal/^ conceiving that he was not 
ft king in reality, until he became pos- 
sessed of the capital of his kingdom^ 
therefore \(mg regarded Lisbon as the 
dbject of his ambition ; but feeling that 
he was too weak to Undertake^ without 

M ^sistanc^ 
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assistance^ a conquest of so much iav 
portance, and perceiving with regret^ 
that the Christian monarchs of Spain^ 
directing their arms against each otheF^ 
precluded all hope of assistance from 
that quarter, whilst private animosities 
thus disunited them, took advantage of 
the English squadron then conveying 
the Crusades to the Holy Land, toge* 
ther with some Dutch and Flemish ships, 
which composed, at this epbchr, stfor* 
midable fleet, ojBT the coasts of Portugal, 
and placing themselves at the entrance 
of ^the port of Lisbon, formed an impe- 
netrable barrier. Whilst the city was 
thus blockaded by sea, Alphonso be^ 
sieged it by land, and after remaining 
five months' before the place, having 
fought a number of battles with various 
success, he drew out his troops in order 
of battle, before the wall^^ ^nd i|iade his 
^ dispositions 
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dispositions for a general Ussault. "^He 
exhorted his troops to make one grand 
efibrt. ** Do you not know/* said he to 
them, " wlvy I have assembled you here 
" to conquer one town? The capture 
** of Lisbon will render you masters of' 
** the whole of Portugal. This town is 
*^ filled with the gold and silver of the 
^^ Arabs, which appear to be concen- 
** trated here for the purpose of loading 
*^ you with riches. It is here that are 
^^ collected their arms and their machines- 
^^ of war: in fact, this is the fortress of 
^^ the stikte. Recollect that the enemies, 
" against whom you are about to con- 
*^ tend, are the same which you have so 
'^ often vanquished ; that a multitude «. 
^^ of people ought not to frighten yoQ, 
** because, although there is a great 
" number pf ^men, yet there are but few 
'^ soldiers in l^isbon. Dare to conquer 

M 2 '' and 
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tod penetrate ioto the town^ open m 
^^ so many places, Advanee boldly i^aiDst 
^^stoi)e»9 arrows and fire; notlMngcsii^ 
^^ witbi9t(ii)d your courage, and you shaB 
see me partake with you the glory aod 
the danget of the day.^ The soldiers 
immediately demanded, with kmd shouts^ 
to be led to the assaiult ; and clambering 
over the ruins and the rttbt»sh of the 
i^ls, attempted to penetrate into the 
place, with Alphonso at their head, 
whose presence and example redoubled 
their courage. The besieged, on their 
»de, omitted no effort to resist the Chris- 
tians, and protected theis^selvea witb 
those arms which despmr had 6iridshed. 
At length the soldiers of Alphonso fore** 
ed a gate, called Alfama, and rushing^ 
like a torrent into the toitrn, massaered,. 
in the first moments of their ftriry, dSt 
tho60 whom they found wifh arms in 

their 
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their hands* The town was abandoned 
to pillage, and the plunder was immense. 
Thus was Lisbon taken on the 8th of 
November 1144; and the rest of the 
realm followed the fate of the capital 
Alpbonso became master of the whole ; 
and we feel a degree of pride in record- 
ing, that, even in those early days, Great 
Britain contributed to the establishment 
1^ the kingdom of PortagaL 
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Sect ofToterut, the Founder of the Dynasty of the 
Aloohades . . • .State of the Fine ArU mnongst 
the Musulmans . • • . Abenzoar; A^erroes . • • .Dis- 

union among the Christians and Dissensipiis 

« 

amongst the Moors. 

r 

During' these timeSy the Kings of 
Navarre and Castile extended their con* 
quests into Andalusia. The Musulmans 
were eyery where beaten^ and their towns 
surrendered^ for the most part^ without 
the Almoravides making any consider"> 
able effort for their support. 

These princes were, at this time, oc* 

cupied by their endeavours to resist some 

« 

new sectarists, by whose means a chief* 
named Tomrut, under the pretext of re* 
palling the people to the pure doctrine of 

Mahomet, 
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Mabomet^ was endeavouriog to open for 
himself a passage to a throne^ and at 
length succeeded^ after a number of bat- 
tles, in subduing the Almoravides. 

As the history of this pretended re- 
former is but little known, it is hoped 
that some extracts therefrom may be ac- ^ 
cep table here, and serve to shew the 
folly, as well as the mischieyous tendency, 
of fanaticism. 

The insolence, depravity, and cruelty 
of this adventurer, had shaken the <Jon'- . 
fidence of his adherents, and his most 
zealous partisans found it difficult to jus* 
tify the enormity of his actions. The 
greatness of the danger in which he was 
placed presented itself to his mind, and 
he plainly perceived that he was about 
to become the victim of his own kna^:ery, 
unless he could execute some new stra- 
tagem, which, doathed in appearances 
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of t))e marvellous or miraculous^ might 
e?(:cit« the astonisI^qieQt of the people^ 
an4 rempve every doubt of his pretended 
sanctity. 

Tomrut was secretly connected with 9 
Vian, named Visinichi, whom he had 
attached to his interests by a conformity 
of character au4 magnificent promises. 
To prepare the minds, and to dispose the 
people in favour of his pupil, he con-* 
stautly asserted, that God had some 
great d/^ign to accomplish by means of 
Visinichi. The latter, on his part, coun*f 
lerfe^ted idiotcy, and pretended that he 
did not know how even to read or write ;• 
hut in the mean t^me he learqed the Ko« 
ran by rote^i ^nd was instructed secretly 
in the most difficult points of the law, 
Tomrut, to whom the fidelity of the peo- 
ple became every day more doubtful, re-i 

solr^ to brin; him f.r«atd i«»nedi>td. 
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upon the stage^ and ordered VLsinichi to 
repair, at a particular hour, to a mosqua 
which he pointed out Th? people being 
as^embled^i Tomrut wept accordingly to 
the mo^que^ and perceiving Visinichi near 
the altar, demanded of him, in an autho* 
rative tone, what he came to do in that 
place, who did not know even bow to 
pray. Visinichi answered, that an An- 
gel of the liord had appeared to him, 
had taught him the Koran, and had eK«< 
plained to him the most difficult points 
of the law ; that not content with these 
favours, he had washed his heart, and 
had purified him from all terrestrial pro* 
pensities. Tomrut feigned incredulity^ 
and as if to prove the truth, asked him 
to recite some verses of the Koran, and 
demanded their meaning. Visinichi ex# 
pTained them as a learned man, asliH 
pished the assembly hy his i^oquence, and 

perceiving 
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perceiving the success of his imposture^ 
raising his voice, exclaimed, '^ Musul- 
^^ mans, God has revealed to me his 
^^' eternal decrees : He has made known 
^^ to me those who are destined to par- 
^^ take of his glory, and those who will 
^^ be the objects of bis vengeance. The 
** latter he orders you, by my mouth, 
^' to put to death. If you do not be- 
" lieve my words, you will at least at- 
^* tend to the voice of an Angel of the 
^^ Most High, who has descended from 
^^ heaven into a pit (the situation of 
which he here particularised) j " he will 
" assure you of the truth of my words.** 
Tomrut and the people betook themselves 
immediately * to the place pointed out. 
Visinichi, arrived at the mouth of the 
pit, prostrated himself with his face to 
the earth, and raising himself in a little 
time, ** Angel of the Lord," said he, 

^^ bear 
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^^ bear testitnGftay* to the truth of that 
^* which I have announced to the people^ 
*^ Is it not by the order of the Almighty ?" 
An audible voice ascended from the bot-* 
torn of the pit, and pronounced the virords, 
*^ It is triie ! — It is true !*' Tomrut im- 
mediately declared to the people, tliat 
the pit was sacred, as the Angel of the 
Lord had dwelt there, and that Jt was 
necessary to fill it up, in order to prevent 
its 'contamination. Tlien setting the ex- 
ample by throwing the first stone into it 
himself, the pit was instantaneously filled 
by the by^standers, and the unfortunate 
wretch, his victim, who had been con- 
cealed there, was thus infamously im- 
molated. 

Visinichi and Tomrut profited by the 
impression which this fiction, gross as it 
was, had made upon the people. Under 
the specious pretext of executing the 

orders 
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•rders of God^ they caused the defitb of 
all those whose fidelity was suspected^ 
and thus avenged their individual aua-^ 
mosities. More than seventy thousand 
^ men perished in this massacre^ and from 
that moment the authority, of Tomrut 
and Visinichi became indisputable. 

Some years after^ at the siege of M 04 
rocco^ Vi^nichi was slain; and Abl 
doulmoumoiy who was second in eomi« . 
mandy to prevent the soldiers from being 
discouraged by his death, caused has 
body to be concealed and secretly iater'^ 
red : but notwithstanding all his exertiopi 
he was forced to abandon the Mid, under 
cover of the darkness of night. Tb« 
soldiers, who were ignorant of hist bav^ 
ins baried Visimchi, sea«:hed for his 
body to no purpose, and the re{mtatioii 
of sanctity wfaidb he had acquired caai^ 

. them 
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tfaem to suppose that he was elevated ta 
heayen by angels. 

Tomrut was at the point of de^th, 
when the fate of Visinichi and the defeat 
of his army was announced to him. He 
understood with pleasure that Abdoul* 
moumen^ one of his adherents, had es- 
caped the sword of his enemies ; and 
as he bad no children he nominated him 
his successor. Tomrut died a few days 
after, at the age of fifty-one. ^ 

His successors, masters of Morocco 
and of Fez, according to the usage (^ 
Africa, exterminated the entire race of 
tbe vanquished, and founded a new dy* 
nasty, known by the name of Almo- 
hades (A.D. 1149). 

In tbe midst of these divisions, war% 
and contests, the fine arts were capen 
fully cultirated at Cordova. The sslmd 
state of things, however, no longeit 

existed 
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existed in that decayed town, as in the 
reign of Abderame ; but the schools of 
philosophy^ of poetry, and of physic, 
still remained. These schools, during 
twelve centuries, have produced many, 
celebrated men ; amongst whom are dis- 
tinguishable, the learned Abenzoar and 
the famous Averroes. The former, 
equally experienced in the practice of 
physic, ^ of pharmacy, and. of surgery, 
lived, it is said, one hundred and thirty- 
five years, and has left some estimable 
literary productions. The latter, equally 
skilled in physic, but more of the phi- 
losopher, a poet, a lawyer, and a critic, 
acquired, that great reputation which 
ages have confirmed. The division which 
he made of his pursuits give an idea of 
his mind and his abilities. In his youth 
lie loved pleasure and was passionately 
fimd of poetry ; in more mature age, he 

destroyed 
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destroyed the poems which he had com* 
posed, studied law, aAd was raised to 
tlje situation of a judge. Becoming more 
advanced in life, he relinquished that ap« 
pointment, and directed his entire atten- 
tion to medicine, in which he obtained 
extraordinary success ; but at length na- 
tural philosophy alone succeeded to his 
former tastes, and occupied the whole of 
his timeuntil he ended his days* 

Averroes was the first who dissemi- 
nated amongst the Musulmans, a taste 
for Greek literature. He translated in- 
to Arabic, and commented upon the 
works of Aristotle. He also wrote 
many other works on philosophy and 
medicine, and enjoyed the double glory 
of enlightening and preserving his fellow 
creatures. This great man was born at 
Cordova, and was of the first family in 
thatjQity. His translation of Aristotle 
- ' . V was» 
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was put into Latin^ and tre have ba^^ 
for a long time> only that version* His 
other works^ " en the Nature of the 
•* Worldy^ and *^ on Medicinej* are 
still esteemed by the learned. Averroes 
is justly considered the first of the Ara- 
bian philosophers^ who are not nume- 
rous ; but his philosophy was the cause 
of his misfortunes. The indifference 
which he affected to feel for all religions 
had excited the enmity of the Maho- 
medau priests. These fanatics^ all of 
whom his talents had rendered jealous, 
accused him, before the Emperor of 
Morroco^ of being a heretic ; and he 
was condemned to make the amende 
honorable at the gate of a mosque^ and 
to receive on his face the saliva of all the 
faithful^ who came to pray for his con- 
version. He submitted to this painful 
humiliation^ repeating the following 

words z 
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wiiriBs <^ fi£»& U ti^ ifdmi meet mortem 
pkUatepluMruii/u***^ 

IVfailst AMcJik, dftstmdted by the te- 
dfous wws off tEe Abaoravides and die 
Allnohaded^ could iJot mak^ any oppo- 
siti(ky to this progttsi of the Spaniards^ 
tlie hitter,, profiting by these troubles, 
exCeoded their conquests into Andalusia. 
rf their pribceis, less disunited, had acted 
ia conc^rt^ tbey might at this period 
hove ei^eiled th6 Musulmans from the 
whole of Spain ; hut always divided 
among themselves, they had scarcely 
gained one town when they began to 
dispiite its possession ivith each other. 
The new kingdom of Portugal, conquer- 
ed by the valour of Alphonso, was al- 
ready at war with that of Leon. (A.IX 
1178.) The kingdoms of Arragoft and 

N Castile, 

* Let my soul die the desth of philosophers. 
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Castile, after the most Upody quanrck, 
entered into a league agiUnst Navarre ; 
and Saocho VIII, king of that petty 
atate, was forced to betake himself into 
Africa, to implore tbe assistance of the 
Almohades, who, recently established on 
the throne of Morocco, had yet to dis- 
perse the remnant of the partizans of the 
Almoravides, and were unable, although 
very willing, to assert their rights in 
Spain. During the reign of two Al- 
mohade kings, both of them called 
Jacob, the Masulniani§ often times cross- 
ed the Mediterranean with a strong 
army. (A. D. H84.) One of these 
kings was vanquished by the Portuguese 
and did not survive his defeat ; the other, 
conqueror of the Castilians, immediately 
accepted a tribute, and hastened to re* 
turn to Morocco, where new troubles 
demanded his presence. (A.D. 11*95.) 

These 
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These useless victories, these iU-sup« 
ported eflbrts^ accomplished nothing 
either for the Musulmans or the Chris- 
tians. On both sides, the conquered 
retreated directly into the counti^, forgot 
all treaties, and the monarchs of Mo- 
rocco, sometimes considered monarchs 
Qf Andalusia, held but a precarious sway 
in that kingdom ; always opposed by 
those w:ho were at a distance, and al- 
ways ;acknowledged by those, whom ne- 
eessity cdmpell^ to demand the protec** 
tion of the Andalusiah Moors. 
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The AfticflW attaj;!^ l^pain . . ., »Bi^t*|« «f Toloza .... 
Tactijps of the Moors .... l^bomet returns to 
Africa. 
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An this period Alpfaonso, IQng of 
Caslile, entered ii^ &n al^itlce, olfeii^ 
siVie and defensiTe, with the Kitag ei 
AitagoB/ and these twe prince Bid 
siege to Cdehca, Which sttn*endered 
after a blockade of nine months. ' -• 

On the other side^ Ferdinand, King of 
Leon, possessed himself of Badajos ; but 
as he did not wish to weaken his army 
by leaving a garrison in that place, he 
contented himself with imposing an oath 
of fidelity upon the governor. Scarcely 
had the prince departed, when the go- 
vernor, having received some troops 

from 
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'Ivoni AAsica, ; fat^t t]ie 6i£ti vlikh fealt 
«ikine iiad iea^ited, iuid not kmteftt wHk 
cillftkiiBg dff th% ^» Which Wtts attMi^ 
4N|:to .h6 iai]^i^ed on |£a», dai^d «ve6 ltd ap^ 
piB^itttbe fielti, Mid to^biesiep A^hc^wo, 

' Perdinalid^ lir&d ibnad lifilps^f ikttbe 
heaJ^ of a fine atily,'itoclt<ed \yf the desii^ 
^4dl*i^iiig AIphdiMso and of i^Vjesgmg 
hitfl^elffor the iilfidelky of the Ooter^ 
tid# df Bad^bs, iminidlBtety aftiickied iittd 
defeated the Arabs knd fortisd tbem to 'a, 
iiiisgi>acefiil retreat; while Alphotiso, 
having' ccH^ded the giiard of the fron- 
tiers bf Fbi>tilgaS to his &(m Sabcho> that 
youilg {irkice iiiade ah frrupiioii into the 
iiohfines of 'tfae^ Musuljoians^ ravaged 
the country^ even in sight x)f the inhabit- 
ants of Seville^ and afkrwards joitied his^ 
fe^er at ^Btaretn. 

Abi^JiAkaub^ ^o reigned at this 

n3 time 
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time over : Afrtea^ bmvifig qiiieted the 
troubles wfaidbi faftd' existed ia that 
country) uMide hw appearaoi^ia a^dond 
time in Sf}49r 9ni 43f»^6d the campaign 
with the fiie^ 9f S4i)toirejki,.in PortiigaL 
The kingy AlphoD^o^.qqtiv^itbstaadiDg hit 
ad vapcefi^lge^ idid.oot>JlN)si(dte to march 
tq. the .a$si$taQCf^ qF /ti^At city. The 
ChristjaQs ^d the; Aratis were; engaged 
and fought a long tim0 wtth equal cou- 
rage^ wheiiat length :S?^v(cho^ soti of the 
prince^ decided th« . fate of that day, by 
making a sortie from §9ii<^reni, at the 
head of the garrison . and attacking the 
enemy in the rear; wh<>9 seeing them* 
sdves attacked in this iv^y took to flight* 
Abi-Jakoub) in despair ,. disputed for a 
time the victory, supported by the Arabian 
ndbility ; but being mortally wounded by 
an arrow the rout became general. H^ 
died some days after of his woi^ads, aind 

his 
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his body was conveyed to Seville. He 
was succeeded by his sod^ Jakqub^ who 
was obliged to retum to Africa to qudl 
SG«ne new disturbances. 

This prince made many eflbrts to sub^ 
due the Cbristiansf, but the troubles of 
Africa constantly opposed the progress 
of his arms^ and he died at Sallee^ in 
the forty-fifth year of his age^ and the 
fifth of his reign (A,D. 1210). 

At length Mahomet el Nazir^ the 
eldest son of Jakoub, the fourth prince 
of the dynasty of the Almohades^ whom 
the Spaniards call the green from the 
colour of his turban, finding himself the 
peaceful possessor of the empire of the 
Musulmans in Africa ^A.D. 1211), re« 
solved to assemble all his forces, to carry 
them into Spain, and to renew the an- 
cient conquests of Tariek and Moussa. 
A hdly war was accordingly proclaimed^ 

K 4 and 
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9^d an ixmamerafbie cmwd of vtmrrioiii 
resortiog to the standards of MahonuA, 
embarked with bin from the shoret of 
Africa^ and arrived at those of Amda^ 
lasia ; where, thpugh already dmiUy nu- 
m^roofi to them, they waw joined by 4he 
Musuhnao;; in Spain, who were instigated 
by a hatred of the Chrii^tian name and 
th^ recdllectipti of repeatfid iaginries 
which they, h^d sa^t^ined. Mahcm^, 
full of confidence, announced to his 
spldiers a pertain victpry,^ promised to 
make them piasters of all the land wi^if^h 
they formerly possessed, apd burning 
with a d^s^re to bring affairs to an issue, 
advanced towards Castile, a^ tibe head 
of th^t fpripidable army, which, from 
the report of historians, exceeded six 
.hujQJdired tbpi^sand soldiers. 

T^e King of Castilci, Ajptffm^o the 
N<>l»k, apprised of i\)^ ^^/^purntims 0f 

; the 
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die Emperor of Morocco^ bad implored 
tibe assistance of the Christian , Prince* 
of Europe. Tlie Pope, Innocent III, 
published a crusade, and was prodigal 
of indulgences ; and Rodrigo, archbishop 
of Toledo, who had himsdf made a pil^ 
grimage to Rome to solicit' the aid of 
the 60v»eign pontiff, in return by the 
way of France, preached to the people 
on his route, and excited many warriors 
to fight the battles of religious zeaL 
^A.D. 1212.) The general rendezvous 
was held at Toledo, where arrived in a 
short time more than sixty thousand 
crusaders from Italy and France^ who 
associated themselves with the CastUians. 
The King of Arragon, Peter 11^ the 
fiame who afterwards perished in the 
wars of the Albigenses, paraded his 
valiant army; Sancho VIU, King of 
Kavarre, hastened to appear at the head 

of 
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of his warlike subjects ; the^ brave Por^^ 
tagdese^ who came to lose. their beloved 
prince, faraidied their best warriors. The 
whole PeBio^a, in fact^ took up arms^ 
and committed themselves in the same 
cause ; and never, since the reign of Ro* 
drigo, did the Christians find themselves 
involved in such pressing difficulties. 

It was at the foot of the mountains, 
called the Sierra Morena, which in other 
times were called Las Navas de Toloza, 
that the three Spanish princes had to 
encounter the Musulmans. Mahomet 
made himself master of .all the defiles 
through which the Christians had to 
pass ; his design being, either to force 
them to retreat, in consequence of a 
want of provisions, or to crush them in 
those passes, if they had the audacity to 
present themselves. The kings, in a 
state of embarrassment, called a council 

of 
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of war., 'Alphonso^ wished to ight; 
I'ieter and Sancho were of opinion; that 
they should retire. In this critical state 
of things^ a shepherd offered to shew 
them a defik with which be was ac« 
qu'ainted ; * and this was the. salvation of 
the army. The shepherd guided the 
kings, and by the tnost difficult bye* 
ways, over crocks and torrents* the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese at length clam- 
bered to the top of the mountains. Ther« 
tbey shewed themselves at once to the 
astonished Musulmans, and prepared 
themselves during two days for thtf 
combat, by prayers, confessions, and the 
sacrament. The kings set an example 
of this fervour, and the prelates and ec« 
clesiastics, who were in great numbers in 
the field, after having absolved these 
pious warriors, disposed themselves to 

follow into tlie thickest part of the battle. 
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; ^jQii the ihird day, tfad Ifith Jidy, in 
the year 1212, the amiy :pnt^ itsdf jjl 
battle: array, divided into three bodies of 
troops^ each division eoinn^Dded by a 
king. Alphonso and hi& Castilians weite 
in the centre, with the knights of St; 
James and Cdatrava, an order mcentiy 
instituted. Rodrigo, Archbishop of Tihr 
ledo, the eye^f lUBSs and historian of 
this taiejii(»able battle, iras at the king's 
side, preceded by a grand cross, which 
wfts the principal standard of the arn^. 
Sam^ho, ^od the troops of Navarre^ 
formed the right: Petar and bis Arra^ 
gonese, were on the left. Thus ranged^ 
the Cbristsans deseeded towards^ the 
vaHey which separated them fmm their 
enemies. * 

l^e Mosulmans, without aoy order^ 
fdlowiDg their anciept usage, displayed 
every where their intiiimerable soldiers. 

One 
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One hundred thcMteand meH^ eweUenUy 
mounted^ fertned their princijml foree ; 
l^e renaioder waa a body of lofftntry^ 
badly armed and ill di3ci|diiled. Ma* 
h<Mnet> staliooed 6ti a hi]l^ .wbence he 
commaDdedtibe whole of his array^ was 
sntround^dii with a palisade formed of 
cbajins of iv0ify and guarded by a chosen 
bapd of warriors on foot Standing in 
that inclosure, the Koran in cine hand 
and hifi^ sword in the other^ he was in 
idew of all his troops, and the braTest 
squadrons crowded the hill on' its four, 
fittdes. The Casjtilians directed their first 
eflfort against that height, and imme- 
diately routed the Musalmaos ; but being 
repulsed in their turn, they retreated ift 
disorder and began to turn their backs* 
Alpbonso, running here and ,tbere to 
rally them, said to the Archlnshop. of 
Toledo, who aeeampanied hint' ewrf 

where 



Mfliere |Nreceded by tbe grand croiii, 
^^ Ak^chbifibop, it is here that we ought 
** to die r*-— *^ No, Sire/' answered the 
plelate, ^^ it is here that we shaiildlive 
'^ -aBd be victorious !'^ At thecie words 
the' brave prebendary, who carried the 
erbss, threw hiuiself- with it into the 
midst of' the Musolmans. The king fol- 
lowed his example, and the Castilians, 
to save their prince and their standard, 
precipitated themselves into the thickest 
part of the battle. The Kings of Ar* 
fagon and Navarre, already conquerors 
On their wings, united against the hill 
on which Mahomet had taken his station. 
The Infidels were attacked on all sides, 
and in spite of resistance were over- 
powered by the Christians. The Ar- 
ra'goaese, the Navarrese, and the Cas« 
tiKans, endeavoured to rival each other. 
The brave King of Navarre, Sancho VHI, 

surnamed 
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jiurnamed the Strong, opened for him^ 
isidlf a passage, gained the inclosure, andv 
broke the chain with which the King of 
the Musulmans was surrounded. Thia 
cdiaixr still adorns the arms of Navarre: 
Mahomet immediately took to flight. 
His warriors no longer seeing him, lost 
their courage and their confidence, gave 
ground, fled before the Christians, and 
thousands of Musulmans were trampled 
in the dust. The Archbishop of Toledo^ 
with the other prelates, surrounding the 
victorious kings, chanted Te Deum on 
the field of battle."^ 

Thus was gained the famous battle of 
Toloza, of which some detail is given in 
consequence of its importance, and to 
afford an idea of the tactics of the Mu- 
«ulm^ns,. who knew no more of those 

matters 
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SMtters Aan to mix with the cfDemy^ unA 
to fight, each on his own accoont, udtS 
the strongest or the bravest remained 
masters of the field. The Spainiards did 
pot unders^nd much more of the art of 
war; bat their infantry, in conseqaence 
€!f being able to attack and resist in mass^ 
considered the, infantry of the Infidels as 
nothing. Their cavalry, eta ihe'ccm^ 
trary, chosen from the principal fannliet> 
mounted upon eJlLceUent horses, and ac* 
customed, from their infancy, to manage 
them, glanced along as quick as Hgbt^ 
ning, wounded their victim with the 
sabre or the lance, fled with the same 
velocity,, and returned again to eigoy 
uniformly the fruits of victory. 

TUe^ Christians, covered with steel, had 
the advantage over the horsemen cf &se 
M^sulmans, who protected their breasts 
by a plate and their heads by a helmet 

of 



liaked and Holy armed with a pike of a 
IRmsy cdnl^t^ctloD. It ifiay therefore 
be ea^ ctoncelved^ that fb ttie heat of ia 
battle^ abd ahorve all ib flighty great 
itutDbets mtt^t hate ^erished^ and indeed 
^o kiany ^s td render the exaggerations 
(9E Kstotiaii^ less itfcredilble^ They as-' 
sdre us> fbf instance^ that at Toloisa the 

Chifstiati^ killed tw6 hundred thousand 

• . - . ,- 

miyisttlniansr^ aud did not themselves lose 
ihdrt thaii fifteen hundred fighting men. 
In reducing to i*ed,Uty these assertions^ it 
becdine^ ciertain that the Musulmans suf- 
fered an imm'ensffe loss^ and that this 
ihlj^tirtdnt ^ay, i^hich is celebrated an- 
linally at Tbledb by a solemn festival^ 
deprived ^he kings of Morocco, for a 
Ibng tittle, of the hope of conquering the 
Spdniards. 

* 

The Arat>i£iti historians deeply deplore 
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the loss of this battle. They consider it 
as one of the causes of the 4epopulatioD 
of Africa and of the fall of tlieir empire 
in Spain. They say^ that of six hundred 
thousand roen^ of which the army was 
composed^ only a very small portion re- 
turned to Africa. Of other particulars 
they give no detail^ as is always the case 
when the event is not favourable. The 
Spanish writers inform us that the num* 
her of those who perished on the side of 
the Arabs^ amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand ; while they assure 
us^ though it must be confessed it does 
not appear altogether credible, that 
there were not more than twenty-five 

_ • ■ 

Christians slain. The letter of King. 

Alphonso to Pope Innocent, giving an 

I. 

account of the victory, mentions only 
that number ; and to give the Pope an* 
idea of the immense multitude which 

composed 
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composed the Moorish army, he says 
that the Christians, having remained 
two days on the field of battle, and 
having nothing to serve for cooking and 
other purposes but the wood of the 
lances and arrows of the enemy, they 
could only consume a small part of it 

The victory of Toloza was followed by 
the most unhappy consequences to the 
unfortunate Mahomet, as well as the 
Musulmans of Andalusia. These, re- 
tired into their towns defended by the 
remains of the army of the Africans, 
resisted the Spanish kings, who took 
from them but a few places, and soon 
separated. The unfortunate Mahomet, 
despised by his i^ubjects since his defeat, 
and betrayed by his nearest relations, 
having lost his whole power in Spain, 
and suffered the Musulmans again to 
form petty states which declared thena- 

o 2 selves 



^ i^rica^ where be d^^ iQ » jhprt ti««, 
^e victjyg[i jof cliagrin ; and with him pe.^^ 
rished t|^ fortQi»« of the Almobades* 
The prinpes of that family^ isrfao ra{Hdly 
si|crceqd^d tq Mahomet aod Uved ia the 
midst qf troubleSi were at kogth pre-^ 
cipitated frqm the throne^ when the 
empire of Morocco became divided* 
Three nqw dynasties estaUished them-^ 
selves at Fez^ at Tuois^ and at Algiers ; 
apd these rival powers multiplied those 
eombat$5 crimes and atrocities^ which 
^Qft9 compose the history of Africa^ 



3l!3^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

6latkofCb[^ Musulmto i^^wisr in Spdiri . . . . Jame^' 
mUg deAmigen\ . . .PerariAnd^III, Kli/ff of das- 
tile ••• .Capt&re of Majorca •.. .S^nhoud, Kiiig^ 
of Valencia . . . .Valencia invented • • • .Fall of Ba« 
dajos, Merida, Almohoroso, and Ubeda . • • .Siege 
«nd Ca^ure of Cordova and Valencia. 

Castile, atia^Htf part* wWch tl^fi' Artk;go- 
nfese' totflnf ifl' th'i'Vkr of- the' ^bigerisfes 
ih!Prfi*cfei alfoi^Wd the MusulmaTbfe tith'6 
t<3^ ' brelartbi. They w^re still masters of 
thfe' klnj^doih'i <tf Valefa'ciaf, Miii'Cia; Gf e- 
na*l] AWd'alasia^ atid ai)atf t 'of AlgirVa* 
aAa the Belearic Is!e§; at thi^^tlAie liftte 
kitrtwitt to thb CMtidnk of iii6' Eu. 
ropekn continiihltJ Thfefee' states Were 
divided' ^beliVeen' * niatiy soVereighfe. The* 

o 3 c^Ief 
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chief of them^ Benhoud, an experi* 
enced prince and a great general, de- 
scended from the ancient Monarchs of 
Saragossa, and endowed with talents 
and valour, had subjected to his con- 
trol almost all the south-eastern part 
of Spain. The most formidable, next to 
him, were the Kings of Seville and Va- 
lencia. . The barbarian who reigned at 
Majorca, was nothing more than the 
chief of a piratical confederacy, and trou* 
bl^ome only to the Catalonians. 

Such was the state of the Musulman 
power in Spain, when two young heroes 
inherited, almost at the same time, the 
most important crbwns of the Christians, 
and after having pacified intestine trou- 
bles, turned all their strength against 
the Mqsulmans ; and always emulous of 
glory, without being rivals in interest, 
they cons^prated their lives to combat^, 

van<}uish ^ 
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iranquisli, and expel their eternal eDemies« 
(A. D. 1224.) One of these princes was 
James I, King of Arragon, son of Peter, 
who was killed in battle, and who united 
to the courage, grace, and activity of 
his father, more talents and better for- 
tune. The other was Ferdinand III, 
King of Castile and Leon, a wise, va- 
fiant, and experienced monarchy whom 
the church has placed in the number of 
its saints, and whom history has counted 
in the catalogue of great men. Ferdi- 
dinand carried/ in the first instance, his 
arms into Andalusia. This king, ne- 
phew to Blanche of Castile, Queen of 
France, cousin german to St. Louis, and 
strongly resembling that hero in his piety, 
his valour, and the wise laws which 
he made for his people, entered the ter- 
ritories of the M u^ulmans, received the 
homage bf most of their princes, who 

o 4 c^me 
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frightened, .retreated, to Qrep^j^a, ai^^ 
setljefl t|ip^,^ely^^i|i a^ q%iart€f. of tlj^jt 
.city> v^hich, to^ t^.^^nj^j^, %pe so i^Jl?- 

^f atedj, of their .aijc^^t <^^Xfy- O^ t^ 
,oth€f hand^ James^ of A.^|-j^^9^ ec^baj-J^^^ 
with hjs.ari^ to qq^gj^y' t|i^ J^i^^^ft^ 
Isles, Ppppsed b^Ti tl^,,>^«,#^ %^m% 
nqt prpceed f^rttwf,,%p,5l^?J9rc^, jy^fje, 
he defeat?^ t|i^ ]^}^^?^^^^n^ (qii,% ^\<ff^, 
marched: to^^ds a^^,b^^ge<^,t^«dr,e?,T, 
pitj^, ap^ iAQU.9tjng^.fijffit,t9,4e<ass^^^ 
this ya|i^nf k^o^^ \vj^,.^ip^,4^^^ a^^j^, 
pr^cede.d,hjs^b^,ay^^;^,cliiiefs,. aiijl.mq^t ^^t, 
,trep|d ,S9W%rSi p^s^^Sf e^ h|jiis^,of .th^ j 

Jaine^ 



jlbH»(e». long medital»d aicoqquest move 
l$0iKirtc«iU Vq.l0ii«iii^ «£t»r the death, ofi 
the Cidi b^di ag^in f)»Ura.uodert the dpr. 
TfymoaM ^ Musujimaw. That hbg- 
dQin^ so. flourishing and fertile^ whene 
i^atom seiomed: to. ddighti in. coveringi 
wji$h< fmitsl and flowers. that land'wfaiohi 
ha!4« ilQsn. id^luged/with. hjmd, hdonged. 
a(^ithi$;tinie t^Zoithi leather, to Maho* 
I9€it the 4JmQhad«> who wia^ defeated by 
thf QliHUfitians at^the battkvof ^ TpIqzq. 
A; ffmfrf^ factiQo> inimical to, tbb< 
i^tb^ :if^]9h)esd tQipla^fiOBf the throne a. 
PfiQp&.naxoed.ZeaD. The two compe-. 
titers. ;wenti to waF^ and James taking the > 
PiWt of ) the H^eakest, undw the pret^t 
o^jniWcMngitQ the asfiistanQ&.of'2#eith,, 
peA«*i^fd..int«i|be:kingdoin ,o4 Vialencia^ . 

de^^eA Z^m . ia many eogagemei^s^ 
pi^^s£i$4i hisa»ilfrof< his fontresaes, , aadil 
ptf^ ft® 1% thjW^e .^antagfs, witfr ithsl : 

active 
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active intrepidity which rendered him so 
formidable, (Surrounded on every side the 
capital of his enemy. (A. D. 1234.) 

Zean, oppressed by the Arragonese, 
implored the assistance of Benhoud, the 
most powerful of the kings of Andalusia ; 
hut Benhoud was occupied in resisting 
Ferdinand King of Castile/ and Alphonso 
King of Leon, who perceiving that he 
intended to possess himself of all the 
other states of the Musulman princes in 
Spain, in order to form them into a kipg- 
dom, that with their united forces he 
might be enabled to resist the Christians, 
resolved to frustrate his designs and not 
to give him leisure for itheir execution. 
(A. D. 1229.) The former accordingly 
raised an army and struck terror into 
Grenada, the capital of the states of Ben- 
houd, who was also attacked the suc-> 

■ 

ireeding year, by Alphonso, who took 

Castra 



\ 
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Castra Cecilia, a strong place, which he 
had besieged many times without suc-» 
cess, and animated with his good fortune, 
now presented himself befwe Merida« 
Benhoud^ who eagerly sought an oppor- 
tunity to render himself illustrious a* 
mongst his subjects, by some exalted ex« 
ploit, and by that means to strengthen 
his growing authority, did not hesitate 
to march to the relief of that place. 
Alphonso, whose troops were less nu» 
merous than those of Benhoud, was un- 
determined whether to accept or avoid 
the combat. At length this prince, who, 
in an advanced age, preserved all the 

» 

fire of youth^ decided on a course the 
most glorious, at the same time that it 
was the most dangerous. He drew out 
his army in order of battle, as did the 
Musulmans ^so, and the contest was 
(continued with equal courage on either 

side, 
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stde^. thoiigh:DDt with' the satnesnooesa ; 

foit the Arabs were defeated andpuf^to^ 

> 

flij^t; .and; the falLof Mbrida and Badsyos 
were: the frtiits>of AJphonso's'Tiotory. 

Whilst EMerida^ fell' into the {{ower ofi 
the Gliristians, theEmii^: ZiapBen Abi 
Hewlat^BenOV3terdemcb^» King .of Valen- 
cia and: GordoYa^ made: an anour&ioo into^ 
the. kingdoni .of> Arragon^ cairied i>very- 
wherei dBsedation, .and adraneeda^ fkr 
even as Tortosa, witbta desi^ c^ ravage 
ingiCataloniau J&mesy. Kiagr o^ Arra- 
gDBv torerenge himself oir.thli4 prince/ 
caased different bodies - of i^troopa to^ad- 
vancei towards the frontiers^ aad pos-. 
«asaed . himself of Motfdki' and« < Barticb; 
the loss of whiehf placeisr tafflicted' Benl^oud 
extvemelj^ on account of the futility of 
their territories/ wMeh ' affiirded «ubsistw 
ence;ta many neighboiiring^yillagfts^ and ' 
whiohV depriTcdo^ this ^rdscHirce^ were 

* obliged 
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oiWged fto «iiri«(nder. The Arragfonese 
pcDdarated tbe cmtne of itihe kingdooi of 
V^CQCja^ and toi^ Almdhtosora <m die 
borders of the nwr Xiicar. 

King FerflinaDd, on hk side^ hamng 
asMoibled a fonaidable army^eqinineiiced 
the waft in Andalusia and laid siege to 
Ufaeda^ not far from Biatia. That town, 
the preservation of which was so interest- 
ing t9 the Moors^ contained a namerons 
gamso9> and was provided with all kinds^ 
of warlike stores and provisions; but 
the courage of the Christians triumphed 
over every difficulty, and the besieged^ 
afitor a long resistance, were finally com* 
pelied to capitulate. 

Ferdinand, ai^ter the capture orUbeda, 
retired to Toledo, and left a body of 
troops to lay waste the environs of Cor* 
dova; Some str^glers from Ae garrison 
of that .ptaoe having ^EiUen^ into mi am- 
buscade 
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buscade of the Christians^ engaged them« 
selves to deliver up one of the suburbs^ 
provided they were set at liberty; and 
the Castilians^ profiting by (he darkness 
of night .to steal a march upon tjbe ene- 
my^ approached the suburbs^ into which 
they were to be introduced. (A. D. 
1235, A. H. 633.) They actually found 

I 

the gates open, and fortified themselves 
with all due expedition ; but being too 
few in number to sustain the post of 
which they had possessed themselves, 
some of their companions were dispatched 
immediately to cpmmunicate the event to 
the Christian governors of the neigh- 
bouring places^ and to demand speedy as- 
sistance. . What must have been the 
astonishment: of the inhabitatits of Cor- 
dova, when at day light, they discovered 
the danger which approached them, and 
pejTceived the Christians masters of one, 

of 
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of their suburbs { They ran to arms^ 
and disposed themselves to rout the ene- 
my ; but the latter were already in a state 
to resist them^ Alvares de Castro, Go- 
vernor of Martos^ having brought them 
succour : and King Ferdinand himself^ 
who was at Leon when he received the 
pleasing intelligence^ put himself imme- 
diately in motion, notwithstanding the 
rigour of the season and the difficulties 
of the roads, and formed the siege of 
Cordova, on the first day of January^ 
1236. 

Benhoud was then at Exiga, with a 
corps ofthe army, and undetermined 
whether to march towards Cordova or 
Valencia, those two towns being equally 
in danger. James, King of Arragon, 
was in possession of Moncado, in the 
plain of Valencia, and he decided to at- 
tack James, whom he supposed would be 

the 
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for tfa«t pwrpoise M kitwi Aka€4m f^lteb 
he «0t^%i8 <ttas$aici«d by sibAi« nebiels. 

tliis pHttcfe was pttidetatt ejcp^ifen^'ifed, 
and equally great «16 a sotdiet- fibd «s a 
politidab. No one ^ {A!>ls«^s£%d a ^r^ftKk- 
taknt fw sewing disisiifitioiis Atebiig^ 
his ^iemies« (ji«¥i«re^i! tb pttiAjiision dnd 
always amongst his sbltllet^, kfe Wfer 
Tes&tvtd for hiAa^f lh« hboty Which b6 
had taken, but $i^tn^ to &ake W^ 
for the pof po^e bf ebticihifag his iirbo^. 
His death delivered the Christians ^om 

« 

a dangerous enemy^ and was an ilrepa- 
Table loss tb the Mustiliilians^ h^ being 
the only prince capable of i*etah!iiig fhe 
fall of their empirfe, which Was Updfa the 
brink of ruin. 

Whilst Kitig Ferdihdiid was bbfore 
Ciordova and besieging that plac6 with 
all those machines \thich art bad yet in- 
vented^ 
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Tented^ lk\e inhabitants defended tlieik- 
selves with a valour supported by the 
hope of spteedy assistance ; bat when thfey 
learned that Abenhond, their king, was 
slain at Almeira, they becatue faint- 
hearted, and endeavoured to prevent the 
misfortunes incidental to a plate taken 
by storm^ by an honourable capitulation. 
The Christians, however, profiting by 
tibe misfortunes of the Musulmans, pro- 
posed conditions i^o extremely severe, 
that the besieged Appeared inclined ra^ 
ther to bury themselves iinder thfc ruins 
of the place than to subscribe to them. 
At one time they ran to arms, and in an 
instant after resumed the negociation, 
and were ready to sign a treaty which 
they had before rejected with disdain. 
After many alternatives, the treaty was 
at length coticluded the 29th of June, 
1236, and it was thereby stipulated, that 

p. the 
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tbe Musalmdns. should be ;at liberty to 
go where they pleased^ but that they 
should deliver up the town to the troops 

* 

of Ferdinand. It was thus that Cordova 
returned to the power of the Christians, 
after a lapse of five hundred and twenty- 
two years. 

The Christians made a hard use of 
their victory^ leaving the unfortunate 
Musulmans nothing but their lives^ witK 
the liberty of flight. Innumerable fami- 
lies, despoiled of their property, with 
tears in their eyes, left that superb city^ 
which, during so many years, had been, 
the principal seat of their grandeur, of 
their magnificence, of their religion,, and 
of the fine arts ; and these unhappy peo- 
ple, in their flight, turned their eyes 
with despair towards those edifices, tem- 
pies, and magnificent gardens^ embel- 
lished by five ages of expense and of la- 
bour. 



bbiir. The Christian soldiers which th^y 
left there^ far from being acquainted with 
their value, were better pleased to de* 
stroy than to inhabit them \ alid Fer>^ 
dinand, possessor of a deserted cky, was 
obliged to attract by privileges, and to 
call from all parts df Spain, people who 
murmured to abandon the arid rocks of 
Leon, to go and establish themselves in 
the most beautiful country in nature, and 
in the palaces of the Caliphs. The 
grand mosque of Abderame became a ca^* 
thedral, and Cordova was assigned a bi-^ 
shop and a prebendary, but never re- ^ 
covered more than a faint image of its 
aBcient splendour. 

The Musulmans had scarcely recover*- 
ed from the concern which the loss of 
Cordova occasioned, when they had again 
new misfortunes to deplore* James, 
King of Arragon, desolated the kingdom 

p2 of 
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of Valencia. The citadel , named £1- 
puxiode-Santa^Maria^ had been taken 
and retaken successively by the Mu$ul-> 
mans and Christians^ and was at length 
in the power of the latter, who had for- 
tified it, and placed there a strong gar- 
rison. Zean, King of Valencia, pre* 
sented himself before the place at the 
head of six hundred cavalry and forty 
ib«^a iDfantrr' : but the Christia... 
encouraged by their continual successes, 
did not hesitate to attack the Arabs, 
notwithstanding their great superiority. 
The combat was tedious and sanguinary, 
and success a long time doubtful. It 
appeared, indeed, at one time probaUe, 
that the Christians would be overpower- 
ed by the- multitude of their enemies ; 
but at length, courage supplied the 
place of nuAibers, and the Arabs were 
defeated and put to flight* King James 

was 
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irai» hurrying to the support of the be- 
siegtdy 'wUea he learned, on the rotCi, 
the victory which l^ad been gaiae4. Eo- . 
epttragcd by this success, he looked for • 
nothing less than the conquest of the 
toism of Vatencia. In vain did Zean 
endeavour to- divert him, by offering 
jnany important places, and to pay a 
eonsiderable tribute, hot nothing could 
dissuade him from purenung the design 
wlkich he bad formed. 

Valencia is situated in a fertile plain 
in a soft and temperate dimate, in which 
^ severity of winter is not felt^ and 
the h^at of summer is njoderated by the 
seabreeae. Ws ca^tal » surrounded 
hy dcKgbtfol gaarctew, pUiited witb 
oran^ and lemoa trees, which preservef 
t&eir verdwe itt every season of the year. 
The Guadalquivir flows on tiie left of 
#e town, and we may see, toi ^s isKf, 

V 3. *^« 
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the palace of the king of the Mu$ul'« 
mans^ which was connected w^h the 
town by a superb bridge. 

King James^ having fortified hiis camp, 
, caused battering rams, and the other 
machines of war then in use to be formf* 
ed. The Musulmans, who had a more 
numerous army than the Christians, 
wished to commence the action , but jthe 
latter continued intrenched in their camp, 
and as they waited for newsuccours^ re^ 
fused to come to blows. In faet, it was 
not long before a body of English, whom 
the renown of such a considerable siege 
had invited to Spain, made their appear-^ 
ance. These succours augmenting the 
courage of the Christians, they filled up 
the ditch and commenced battering the 
town, whilst the besieged made a vi- 
gorous resistance, notwithstanding that 
Zean had to contend withih his walls 

against 
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i • 

against the fkctioti of Zeith, whom he 
fead'dethrohed (A.D. 1288). The king' 
of Tunis endeavoured in vain to Succour 
Valencia, but his troops having Httempt- 
eS'many times to penetrate ihto the 
place without success, wete obUged to 
re-einhark, iand his fleet took flight at (he 
sight of that of James, 

Zean, abandoned by all the world, 
discouraged by the fall of CbrdoVa, and 
deceived by tlie partisans of his rival, 
made proposals to the Arragonese Princef 
to become his vassal and to pay him tri- 
biite. The conditions of the treaty 
were, that Valencia and all the towns 
and fortresses on that side the* river 
Xucar, should be delivered over to King 
James, and that fifty thousand Musul- 
mans, departing with their king, should 
carry with them their treasures, and 
retire to Denia or Cullera. James, 

V 4 faithful 
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takhful to his wor4> pret^ct^ tbem 
again$t the jrapaeity of his soldiers who 
were gteedy. ef such rich booty. 

After thq fall of th? two powerful kiDg--^ 
doms of Aod^usia and Valencia^ no- 
^Qg more appieared likely to ]:estrain 
the progress of the Spaniards. Seville^ 
which alone remaioed in the hands, of 
the Mufiiulfians^ was already threatened 
hy thei victorious Ferdinard ; but at this 
very p^ciod there arose^ on. a sudden^ 
a new state of things^ which retarded 
thdr total ruin, and acquired for th^nij^ 
during two hundred years piore, a great 
degree of celebrity. 
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THE CONTIfiJPORARY KINGS OF GUi^NADA 

AND CASTILE, ' 



Kings of Grenada, 
Ann. Dom. 

}236 Mahomet I. Aboasaid 
Alhamar^ founder of 
the Kingdom of Gre- 
nada> snd <^ief of 
the Alhamar branch. 

1273 Mahomet II. al Fakih, 
£mir al Mimenim. 

1302 Mahomet III. el Hama, 
or the Blind. 

1310 Maho9iet lY. Abpuji- 

zar, 
1318 Ismael 1. Farady, ihief 

of that royal branch, 
'wnich descended from 

the £rst Alhamar. 
1322 Mahomet V. 
1343 Joseph I. 
1354 Mahomet VI, the Old. 
136a Mahomet VII, the Red 

Albamar. 



Kings of CastUe^ 

Ann. pom* 

1230 St. Ferdinand III. of 
that name. 



a 



. I 



1252 Alphonsd X ' the Wise, 
SancholV. the Brave, 
1295 Ferdinand IV, or th^ 

Summoned. • ' 

1311 AlphonsoXt^tlieAven* 
ger. 



1350 Pefcr tli« Crud. 
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Kingi of Grputda. 

Ann. Donis 

1362 Mahomet ^VI» fthe^Oid, 

replaced on the Throne. 
1379 Mahomet VIII. Aboa- 

hadjab or Gaadix. 
1398 3o9epfaH. 
1396 Mahomet IX. Bcdba. 
1408 Joseph III. 
1423 Mahomet X. Abenazar^ 

or the Left-handed. 
1427 Mahomet XI, or the 

Little. 

1429 Mahomet Xr t1^ lieft^ 

handed, replaced on 

• the Throne. 

1432 Joseph IV. Almahar. 

Mahomet X, the Left- 

hi^d^^ pUwod ^ 

third tjiQQ o|i the 

1445 Mahometan. Osmin. 
1443a8Bjaf^lI. 

1465 Mulei Hassem* 
1485 Abouididalla, or Bo- 
abdil the last King. 

^92 The taking of Grenada 
by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Sovereigns of 
CastUp ai?d 4^*g^a♦ 
Conclusion of the King- 1 
dom of Grenada. > 



Ktnigt of CoBtUe. 

Ann. Dora* 

1369 Henrj II. Traastaour. 
1379 Jean I. 
1300 ITear^ III. 



1406 Jean 11. 



1454 Henry IV, the Impotent. 
147.4 Isi^bellar and Ferdipnd 

% coQ^ujpjrors- 9f Gi^ 

np^a. f 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mahomet Alhamar^ or Aboiisaid, foudcfe th^ Kiiig^ 
dom of Gfenada • • « .Deeoripti^ii #f ike City .... 
£]LteBt and Riches of ihe Realm . « « .Reign <if 
Mahomet I. Alhamar . • . .He hecomes Vassal to 
Ferdinand IIL . • . .Seville besieged and taken. 

The victories of tte Spaniards^ after 
the capture of Cordova, had thrown the 
Mttsulmans into a state of consternation. 
.This peopk, fiery and superstitious, as 
easily discouraged as elevated by vain 
expectations, regarded their empire as 
destroyed, since the triumphant cross 
crowned the summit of their most mag- 
nificent mosque. Whilst Seville, Ore- 
nada, Murcia, and the kingdom of the 
Algartas, were as yet in possession of the 
Moors, they possessed all the ports and 

all 
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nil the rivers In the South of Spaid^ 
Hieir astonishing population, their riches^ 
and their industry, gave them assurances 
of immense resources ; but Cordova, the 
holy city,, the rival of Mecca in the £ast^ 
was in the hands of the Christians, and 
the Musulmans conceived themselves 
without a standing place. 

One man, alone, afforded them hope. 
This was Mahomet Abousaid, of the 
tribe ofAlhmnarSy originaUy from Coufla, 
a town of some consequence, situated on 
the coast of the Red Sea. Many his- 
torians, who gave him the name of Ma- 
homet Alhamar, assure us that he com- 
menced his fortune as a simple shepherd, 
who happening to take up arms, arrived 
at the throne by the celebrity of his ex- 
ploits. This fact will not appear extra* 
ordinary, when we reflect that, amongst 
the Arabs, all those who do not descend 

from 
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from the faimjiy of the Prophet^ or from 
a royal racci bav^ no privilege of birth^ 
nor any otber estimatioD^ tban that 
which precarious fortune bestows. 

Whatever betide fact^ Mahomet Alba- 
mar^ endowed with great courage him-> 
self, reanimated that of the. vanquished 
Musulmans ; for having reassembled some 
troops in the town of Aijonne, and know- 
ing the character of the nation which he 
wished to govern, he engaged in his in- 
terest a Santon (a kind of religious vo* 
tary peculiarly venerated by the MusuK 
mans), who proceeded to predict pub- 
licly that in k short time Mahomet would 
become a king. The people immediately 
proclaimed it, and many cities followed 
the example. Mahomet succeeded to 
Benhoud* Possessed of equal talents^ 
and perceiving of what importance it 
was to provide the Arabs with a town 

which 
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«h<mld.sttp(^ tke f^e of CcMr- 
ddya^ attd might become th^ centre of 
ikeir strength and the kist resort of their 
religion^ he fouiided a new kingdom, 
a6d chose Grenada for his capital. 
(A. D. 1236.) 

lliis^ citv, from time immemorial 
powerful, and which is believed to be 
the ancient llWberis of the Romans, is 

* 

bttilt on two hills, not far from Sierra 
Nevada, a chain of mountains covered 
with snow. The Darro passes through 
it, and the Xehil washes its walls. On 
the summits of these two hills two 
fortresses are erected, called Albayan 
and Albambrau These formerly were 
so extensive, as to enclose each of them 
forty thousand men. The fugitites from 
Ihe city of Alhambra, as we have aW 
ready noticed, had given the name of 
Iheir country to the irew quarter which 

thev 
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they came to inhabit ; Moors driven frotri 
Baeca^ of which Ferdinand III. had made^ 
himself lAaster, had likewise arrived and 
established themselves in the quarter 
called Albayzin ; and Grenada had also 
received many exiles from Valencia, 
Cordova, and other places, deserted by 
the Musulmans. Thus every day in- 
creasingy it shortly became a town of 
more than three leagues in circumfer^ 
ence, and protected with impregnable 
ramparts, defended by a thousand and 
thirty towers and by a brave and nu- 
merous population, it seemed secure of 
its independence. * 

Other advantages gave to Grenada 
the supremacy to which it pretended. 

Q Its 

/ 

* Garibay, Compend. Hist. ; Duperron, Voyage 
d'Espagne; Swinburne's Letters on Spain; Col- 
Bienar, Delices d'Espagne. 
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tress of a cq^ptry^ io wbi^ nature was 
pFpdigal of tier ^nest pjCMiuetiaD& The 
&{fious V^^.y ^^$it is to aay, the plain 
w(iip]i imrrcmad^ it^ ia a concave of thirty 
l^^^^s in cirpamferenQe and almost 
eight in breadth, terminated towards the 
nqrth by tl^e |^\i]:|t[^];i$^ of Elvira and the 
$.ien(a Is^^yada, and (log^d on the other 
(^d^ by an anspbitibefitr^ of hills, pla^ited 
with olive^ qiiHl^cy^ vipe, and ^^ 
tre^. Thp i^iteyio^^ of Ijljis p^in is wa- 
\^\^^ by iEiv^ smaljl r^ver/j, vis, th(« Darro,. 
the Xenil, the Dilar, the Ya^^o, aiid tlie 
IVIonachU : ^s weE a^ l^y ^ infinitemiin- 
b^r of springs^ me9jp4erii?g thijqugl^ dafcs^^ 
nlmost always verd^t, through forests 
of oak and groves of orange trees, through 
fertile fields of corn and linseed, and 
plantations of the sugar*can^e» ThQ whole 

of 
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of thes^ ptbd^ttiotiSy sb valuable^ so beati- 
tifUl, and coiriprehehding such a variety, 
tequire but little cultuffe j for the good- 
ne^s bf the soil, susde^tible df uticeasiti^ 
Ve^getatiori, flerfer rfepds^S evfeii iri ihh 

beats of stitilat^r, the wind$, ctiiUtt^Q. 
along the sides of tht mbtititains, i-efres^ 
the air, re'aniifn^te the aspirations of the 
breeze, and enliven the beauties of thos^fe 
flowers, which are the ttiniidht dttkti^ 
dknti On ffuiti^ of the most exquisite 

* 

flavour. 

If ;^ in this ddebfkted plain, to which 
all description is ihadequa:te, ih thfs en- 
cliaritiug country, wheffe' Ceres' appeaCri^ 
exerting hei^ Utmost po^^ei^S to pteseirt tb 
Iiuman naiture'every thing rfesirable, that 
inore human blood was shed than in any 
other part of the world. During two 
ages of unremitting war, suppo:rted by 

<i 2 different 
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different nations, by this town and that, 
by man against man, we are assured 
that there is not a single corner of the 
country, in which the harvests have not 
been burned, the trees rooted up, villages 
reduced to ashes, and the fields covered 
with the dead bodies of M usulmans or 
slaughtered Christians. 

Independant of the Vega^ an inex- 
haustible treasure to Grenada, fourteen 
great cities, more than a hundred towns 
and a prodigious number of villages,* 
were dependant on this delightful king- 
dom, whose extent, from Gibraltar 
(which was not taken "by the iChristians 
till a long time after) to the town of 
Lorca, the Eliocrata of the ancients, was 
more than eighty leagues, and it was 

thirty 

* The names of these are to be found in Garibay^ 
book xxxix, chap. S. / 
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thirty in breadth, from Cambril to the 
sea. The mountains, by which it is in- 
tersected, produce gold, silver, different 
species of granite and amethysts, with all 
kinds of marble. Amongst these moun- . 
tains, those which are called the Alpux- 
ares, forming alone one province, fur- 
nished kings of Grenada with the most 
precious treasures, as well in mines as 
men, who were active, laborious, skilful 
agriculturalists, and indefatigable sol- 
diers. In fine, the ports of Almeria, of 
IN^laga, and Algeziras, collected the 
ships of Europe and of Africa, and be- 
came the depots of merchandise of both 
seas. 

Such, from its origin, was the king- 
dom of Grenada, and such it Iqng con- 
tinued. Mahomet Alhamar, its founder, 
made ineffectual efforts to unite, under 
his own sceptre, all that remained of the 

Q 3 ^ Musulmans 



Masu^![ix\9Jis IP Sipfof^f wl^l) w^ the oi^ 
mfiaufi of el^tually re$istiDg the Gbri^-.; 
ti^S ;^ b^t t^e p^tty states of Mura^ fyid. 
^l^^ry^ e^cl^ gotverpied by its i^^$!«^ 
£i^nc9^ as vdJi ^5 i^ gr^ ^jity pf 8^ 
yiUj?, i^e%^d ^^ aclfj^^^ledlge hifli, awl 
cpiji.^Duied to fori^ ioijbpea^^njk: st^tfg^ 
whence thje cau/se of <i^[f i? pvecthcoiir' 9B4 
thpii: becon^g ^. pc«j tpi ti^ i^Qiard^ 

Abpusaid^ i^ ord^ iff g^iip ih9^ COlkt; 
fid^pce of tl)p&e whi^ Ij^d ^pibvaced. bi^ 
Ijjirty, spugbt an oppprtUQity. pf conquer- 
ipg^ th^ Christians; ; and beipg iqfpriiiied 
tha^ the governor pf tif^^ fpr4(Fe;s.of IN&^r- 
tp$,^ follpwed by tl^p garr<isP9^ h^dp^Or. 
ceeded to ravage the territories of i^ 
Mq^ulmaps^ be presented bia)f;elf Qoex-^ 
p^ctedly before that p)^ce, - '!]^lie.wifeof> 
th^ governor^ a^ wppaan pf coupag^' audi 
resolution^ i^i^^}Btply oyder^ tM gttoSi 
to be closed^ ai^d made prep«^*a4iflp^/(n!« 

a vigorous 
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o vigotcm M&Stihe6, Whilst the oili€t 
women who Wbte id the tei#d, foll6#%t% 
ber e3taem|)le, AaohatgiA a AUmer cf 
iltocleB ttnd Mi^iihg ^itch a^oii ifa'e a^- 

6» nmcir Tigour/ thai th^j* gftv^ finle to 
the Cbris^«M» fi« cbAe W {Mr ^aiiU 
anctf.' '^ Kiii!^^ «f Ch^ada, feafin^ to 
h^ attadked by ^ saMHbi^ Ibrte in M& 

and soiM time after cc&cluiiM a treaty 
wjlh< Ferdmaisd (dr thre^ years. 

TfcfiS'treaty hid scarcely ekpiWdf, TM&eiSf 
tfafeae two princes' {^ain* cotn'mt^nded hos- 
^ties. Ferdmasid' laid Wa^0 Antfd- 
kniai ; hvtt Rodrigfo AldhoHsov brother 6f 
tibat priboe^ haViii]^ made an- intdursibn' 
towards Grenaday \Mi defeated by AbbU- 
;BaiA. The MtiBalinans, who had' not fot^ 
a long time h^ard of a victory 6v6r die 
CinriBtiaus^ hence conceived the greatest 

Q 4 expectations ; 
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expectatioBS ; but .in the mean timeFer* 
dini^Dd advanced into Andalusia, to re- 
venge tliie defeat of Ids iK^oth^r, and took 
the tqwo of Arjcm, the loss of which 
place was peculiarly, painful to the King 
pf Grenada, as it W9s bis. birth-rpbiiae and 
the patrioipny of his ancestors; 

The vpar Veqomoieneed the following 
year wi(h.D^ore fqry th»n before. The 
King of CastilQ laid waste tbe frontiers 
of th^ enemy's couqtry^ and carried fire 
and sword to the very walls of Grena^. 
Jaen, which had resisted so many years 
all th^ eifprts of the Christians, was also 
inyested by that prince. This town be- 
ing built on the brow of a steep; mount 
talp, with^ its furtificatioins rising onb 
above t\\^ other, and its inhabitants, as 
yet, very formidable for their courage as 
well as their numbers, renderjsd. its cap- 
t^rp extremely diffippl^, Ferdinand, 

- ^fter 
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after having battered the place for some 
time without effecting a breach, began to 
doobt the success of the siege^ and was 
evjen on the point of abandoning it'alto* 
getfaer^ when an event took pkce, which 
tenninated with glory an enterprise 
formed with rather too much temerity; 
Whilst this prince was before Jaen;* 
the flames of discord were kindled a* 
Grenada. Abousaid, whose life wasiti 
danger in the midst of his revolt/^d siib- 
jeets^ fled to Ferdinand, and besought 

■ * _ 

him to nndertake his defence. The 
prince very willingly consented, but de* 
iiianded of the Moorish king to put him 
in possession of the town of Jaen, to do 
him homage for the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, and as a proof of his dependence, 
that he should be obliged, in time of 
war, to join the arms of the Christians, 
9d the head of his forces* By another 

condition, 
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eottditiofB, which was the mo6t dereto^ 
Ahonfiaid was con^lled to giVe to the 
KiBg of entile a {xAlioB of the revelracto 
of his croWB^ which amounted at this 
tifine to one hundred and seTeMy thoa-» 
sa&d pieces of gold. Ferdimaiii^ m eflie^ 
cntion of the treaty^ which wats eon> 
dudef]^ took possession of Jaen^ al^ f&r- 
nished hisr ally with troops to asakt hiifi 
ki reducing hid rebellions sulijecj^ to 
obedience (AD. I242> ' 

Ferdisrand having imthflig, mcfre^ to, fea^' 
ftom the KiiDg, of Grenada, turned hH 
arms < agaiiist Seville^ and presented hjaja-r 
self before Cai^money^ the' ii|h4bitaAtsr 
of which town, rather thfiM: sufier a? 

N. 

siege; consented tb pay «n^ amiuad tirir' 

bute. 

* A gate of tliis town, which opens towards Se* 
vinfe, is dneof tiie' gtatidfert^ picfces df dnttquitj^' itf 
the wif0(te:of Spain. . 
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bate. M»n;otber places foUowed thiii 
^^mple X and Ferdisandy after baTtng 
su^bdued part of Aodalusifi^ at kngth 

master of Sevilk 

« 

This town, which %hen wa« thq capital 
of a kingdoia of that n^raopj k. sitiiatad 
in <^e WQst of Spaio ;, tbie Gpwda^utvir^. 
ajQciently called the J^0ti$, h^thes^ it9 left 
side^ and flows be.tween> th^ town a^ one- 
of ijfc^ suburhs. naowsd Trema. to which it. 
is couBieoted b^ a bridge of hoat&. The. 
liver, which io^this strei^t is, coii^oad 
by strong dykqs, is qavigabi^ for the: 
largest ships ; and on that side next thtr 
tpwjd a, tower 13 er^ected^ which> ff 001; the 
ejeganqe of its- structure|,has« merited the: 
name of The T^er of Gold, But: 
what constituted ihe principal defeooe. 
x>f the plax:e^, wasr anotb^r; tower near thoj 
great njo^qpf ^ wbieliifor spli^ity-^ awdialef • 

vation 
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yation surpassed all the other works : it 
was boilt of brick^ and was two hundred 
and forty cabits in height by. sixty in 
breadth. The town contained^ within 
its walls^ more than twenty-four thou- 
sand Musulman families^ divided into 
twenty-three tribes^ It had no longer a 
king, but formed a species of republic, 
governed by military magistrates. Its 
position near to the mouth of the Gua- 
dalquivir, its commerce, its population, 
the pleasing temperature of its climate, 
and the fertility of its fields, rendered 
it one of the most flourishing cities in 
Spain, « 

' The inhabitants of Seville no sooner 
saw that the town was invested than 
they began to prepare far a vigorous de- 
fence, and furnished themselves with 
horses, arms, implements of war, and 
provisions of every kind. The whole of 

the 
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the inhabitants, brave to a degree, took 
Dp arms, and were joined by a great 
number of Arabs from Afriea, who 
came to their assistance. 

Ferdinand, on his part, baving dis-r* 
posed every thing for a siege, of which 
he foresaw the difficulties and duration, 
appeared at length before Seville on the 
20th of August 1247. The Christian 
army encamped before the lower part of 
the town, on the borders of the Guadal- 
quivir ; and a body of troops, under the 
orders of Pelagus Corea, was posted on 
the other side of the river. This general 
had great difficulty in supporting himself 
in that perilous post, the -environs of 
which were surrounded by the Musul- 
mans, and having also opposed to him a 
corps of Arabs, commanded by Abou 
Dijafer, Governor of Niebla. The be- 
sieged made many sorties and endeavour- 
ed 



V 
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ed to destroy the worktf of the Ohdiitidng, 
and in some engagements the adtr^tage^ 
were nearly equal on bdtk liides. But 
what chiefly annoyed the MuiSaltnanfi 
was the fleet of ¥erdinand, which being 
moored before the town, prevented thfc 
entrance of any protisioni^i ; the gafrisOn 
therefore made many eflfbrts to burn the 
ships, and assailed them With great quan* 
tities of combustible matter. 

The sieg^ was tedious and atte»ided 
with desperate slaughter on both sidc!$« 
The Sevillians were ntrmerous a*id war-* 
like, added to which, the King of Al-^ 
garva, their ally, harrassed the besiegers 
nnremittingly, and in spite of the ei-^ 
treme valour which the Spaniards exhi- 
bited in repeated assaults, notwi<hstasad^ 
ing the famine which ma^ itsr appear-^ 
ance, the town, after twelve months si^e; 
refused to surrender. 

Ferdinand^ 



; F«rdioQnfily fatigued with long labour 
91)4 dfilsiy, saqumoned the King of Grre- 
n^Am to come, accordiog to his treaty^ 
9nd fight under his banners. Abousaid, 
faithful to the treaty which he had made 
with Ferdioaod, repaired to Us camp, 
afcompanied by a body of chosen troops^ 
qnd \m preiaence elevated the courage of 
the Spaniards^ who begaft to be dis- 
heartened at a sic^ so long, and so fsk* 
tigviAg;^ fcHT on one side the most des^ 
^«oti¥e dWea^s had diminished the 
army^ and c^eeasioned more losses thav 
ii» swordi of the eneoiy ; white^ on the 
Qlher, the Bloors had destroyed all tbe^ 
ikorks of the jCbrlsiians^ and bupnedf 
AeidT batiiering train. Even FisrdiBancf 
Bimsfelif was undieteriiiined whkb part he 
ahoutd tek& ; whether to coniiniie^ €9^ re* 
If oquish SQ dftflkuk sm eiiterprise. 

The arrihial of tfie King ol* Grenada, 

and 
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and the fresh forces which came iota the 
field, occasioned the siege, which had 
languished so long, to assume a Dew 
form. The precincts of Seville were so 
extensive, that in spite of all the vigi- 
lance of the Christians, it was impossible 
to prevent the entrance of some con- 
voys ; the Christian admiral, therefore, 
formed the hold design of breaking the 
bridge, and cutting off, by that means, 
the communication of the town with the 
suburb Triama. The enterprise was 
difficult, the bridge being constructed of 
boats attached strongly to each other by 
^leavy iron chains; but tOL accomplish the 
design which he had formed, he caused 
two of the largest ships of his fleet to be 
bound together, and taking advantage of 
a strong wind, with all the sails set, he 
bore down so violently against the chains 
with the prows of his ships, that he suc- 

oeeded 
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prise,. pfottDttKl fvlgopfmif to ihe Mteidt* 

powered all who opposed them^ whilst 
th6 iah^bit&hUi, alatoied at Ih^ danger ia 
whtcb the city ww plAoed^ ran on alt 
sides to the walls^ (iyfeirtiirned the scalid^ 
hddet$f ^od pv^rwl^eliiied the besieger^ 
with stpnefii bot|H9g pitchy and boiling 
oil. . T^e battle qpnt^pued for 4 loflg 
time widi ^ital fary Qti[ both sides^ but 
m the e^d the be^iicged made «uch poweN 
(vA resistance a$ to. Qomfel the ChristlaAf 
tqnetir^i . .. ,: ■ 

In the mean jJsnte^ howei^r^^ faoiU)* 
l^eganvto be felt in the town^ dnd beean?^ 
ISO prfssingi as to p)>lige the Mttralaopiit 
to ^nter into a o^g^iation. Thefr dch 
paties, who came to the Christian campi 
tendered Ferdinand a constderable %n^ 

R bute. 
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bate, providi^lbe woiild raise the ^iege; 
bmt'findiDJg^tlieir ptopofiition f'ejected witb 
di^iD^ they offered to yield him a part 
of the eity, which 'they would separate 
by W walk ' " * 

The Spatnards^ exhausted by the &- 
tigue& of so • tedious a siege, wished the 
kin^ to agree to ibis AtcommodatioD ; 
but he, ctetermined to'be master of Se- 
ville, broke up the^cooference and de- 
sired it to- be inttniafed to the deputies, 
that they wbuld* not'be admitted'Bg^in 

into h^s prestinciB,u6lessr they brought 

* • • • • • 1 

with them the keys df the town. ' ' Ite 

Musulmans were at last necessitatbd fo 

jiubscribe' to the conditions dictated^ to 

them by their conqueror; and' by the 

treaty which was concluded, the inhabit* 

ants had permission to retire where they 

pleased, to carry with them all their pro* 

pefty and treasures, and were permitted 

■ ' - to 
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to refain the towns of San Lucar q£ 

• 

Niebla and Azoal Faracb. With the fall 
of Seville all the other towns and for^ 
tresses of the kingdom became subject 
to the Christians ; and it was thus that 
Ferdinand^ after a siege of six months^ 
at length accomplished his desires (A.D. 
1248). 

Whilst this prince^ more pious than 
politic^ entered in triumph into his new 
conquest^ he forced the unfortunate in- 
habitants^ to the number of one hundred 
thousand persons, of different sexes and 
ages, to quit, with regret, a town which 
had been the place of their nativity. 
Some of them retired into the places still 
belonging to the Musulmans, but the^ 
greater portion departed from Spain, 
and passed .into Africa. The petty states 
of Algarva became, subject to thei Por- 

R 2 tuguese, 
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tugaese^ and the King of Giranada en* 
joyed the humOiatiBg g^orjf of having 
.contributed, hy his exertions^ to the des* 
tniction of his brethren. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Death of Ferdinand III • •.• .Revenues of the Kiii|; 
qF Grenada • • • tHifi military strength ... •Cavalrjr 
of the Musulmans .... Alphonso the Wise • • . • 
Divisions ia Castile • * • .Reign of Mahomet 11, 
the Fdcib. 

Nothing interestiDg occurred during 
the two following years. The Christi- 
ans and the Musulmans^ equally fatigued 
with war, remained at rest ; but in the 
year 1250 Ferdinand took from the 
Moors Medina Sidonia^ and many 
other towns. This prince, after having 
subdued the Musulmans in Spain, form- 
ed a design of carrying his arms into 
Africa, and had even equipped a fleet in 
Biscay for that expedition, when death 
aurested the career of his conquests ia 
the year 1252. 

R 3 Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand was, of all the Christian 
kiDgs^ the ODe who gave the most severe 
blow to the empire of the Musulmans 
in Spain. Cordova, Seville, Jaen, and 
a number of other considerable towns 
which he took from them, and added to 
his own states, rendered him the terror 
of that nation. His son, Alphonso X, 
surnamed the Sage, renewed the treaty 

« 

which his father had made with Ab[ou- 
said, King of Grenada, and remitted 
him a fifth of the tribute, in considera- 
tion of the services he had rendered the 
Christians, during the siege of Seville. 

Notwithstanding all that Ferdinand 
had accomplished, yet nothing altered the 
good understanding which existed be- 
tween that monarch and Mahomet . A}- 
hamar. The latter, however, took ad- 
vantage of these times of peace, to 
strengthen his crown, and fortify him- 
r - . self 
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self against the Christians^ r whom^ be 
for^aw^ could not long remaih his 
friends. He soon found himself in a 
state to make along defence. Master of 
a great extent of country^ be possessed 
considerable revenues^ ' which it would 
]l)e difficult to estimate, cohsidenng how 
little we know of the value of Arabic 
money, and the difierent sources from 
whence the public treasures were drawn. 
All the lands^ for example, paid the so- 
vereigns a seventh part of their produce 
in kind.: the troops were raised by the 
same imposition. Numerous and mag- 
nificent farms formed the jroyal domain ; 
atid agriculture, pursued to the utmost 
degree of perfection, in a country so 
abundant, must -have raised that species 
of revenue to a prbdigious amount. 
'These riches ' were farther increased by 
many rights, which becajnc the privilege 

K 4 of 
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cl tbe Momnigb ; from disasters hf mb, 
frdm the affixii^ of stgnatures^ and from 
the toll paid on the passage of every 
species of ^attle^ One law rendered 
the monarch the heir of all Masolmant 
dying without children, and gave him a 
part of other inheritances. He possessed, 
as we have seen, the mines of gold, of 
ailver, and of precious stones ; and al-- 
though the Musnlmans were little ex-* 
perienced in ejiploriog the mines, Gre*' 
nada was nevertheless the oonn^ in 
£arq>e, where gold and silver were the 
most ahundant The traffic in fine silks4 
the variety of other productions; the 
seighbonrhood of the two seas ; the 
activity^ the industry, the astonishing 
populatiim of the Musulmans; their 
profound knowledge of agriculture ; that 
sobriety natural to the inhabitants of 
^pwn I ii^fA prc^erty of warm couatriei^ 

which 
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Which occaiiioDS the earth to ;^etd m 
much, and enablesi its possessor to live 
on so little; so many adraotages nmted^ 
must give a grand idea of the resources 
and the power of that singular nation.* 
Their fbroe (I do not speak of the 
time of peace^ beeaitse they were scarce^ 
]y ever in that state^) amoonted almost 
to one hondred thousand men* Thii 
^raiy^ on occasion, could be increased 
with ease to doable the number. The 
city of Grena^, alone, furnished fifty 
thousand war{;iors; and the entire of 
the other Musulmans were soldiers pre« 
pa|;ed to fight the Spaniards. The dif^ 
ierence of religion rendered their watt 
hoij ; «nd thi^ animosity and hatred of 

the 

^ Garibay, lib. xxxix. chap. 4. Abi AbdaUa- 
ben-AlkaUlbi Absanoni^ &Ck Manuscripts preserved 
\si ^^ Ed^misl. Swifiburne^ letter xxfi. . 
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the two nations, almost equally super* 
stitiotts,. kept both sjdes w a state of 
enmity and hostility from infancy to old , 

age. 

Ih«iep^ndently of those numerous 
troops, brave but ill* disciplined, which 
collected themselves together for one 
campaign^ and betook themselves again 
to their .habitations, ikdthout occasioning 
any expense to the $ta£e, the monarqb 
kept yp a considerable, body of hots^- 
men, disp^rs^ over the frontiers, along 
the line of Murcia and of Jaen, coun- 
tries coiibtantly exposed to the incursioiis 
of the Spaniards. Each of these horse- 
men had.^ small habitation, and a piece 
of land ^ssiigQed him fori life b^ -the king, 
"which was sufficient for his own support, 
and for that of his family and his horse. 
This mode of keeping them in pay was 
no charge upon .the public treasure, but 

attached 
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attached them^ from necessity, to tliekr 
country, and interested them, above all, 
in carefully defenduig their property, 
being always the first exposed to pillage 
if they did not stop the progress of tile 
enemy. In those times, when the art of 
^war did not demand, as in oiir days^ the 
necessity of exercising large bodies of 
troops together, this cavalry was excel- 
lent. Mouiited on Andalnsian or Afri- 
can horses, the value of which is well 
known, composed of men aocdstomed 
irohi their infancy to manage* these light 
and active. coursers, to attend, to cherish, 
to regard them as the companions of 
their lives, they had acquiried at this 
time, that superiority, which we ifaust 
allow them to possess, even at the. pre- 
sent day. 

These formidable squadrons,, \^hose 
velocity . was unrivalled, whiph, almost 
'/\n ... in 
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im the same instant, charged jn a mass^ 
divided into Iroops, dispefsed, ralliedi 
$Gdy fir retiirned in line ; these horsemen, 
whose Totce, whose most triitng gesture, 
whose very thoughts, as it were, seemed 
to be understood by their admirable 
iiorses, and w]» could {nek up, at fkdl 
galk^ their Imnce or their sabre if £rilen 
to the ground, formed the principal force 
of the Muisttlmans, The Mamelukes of 
Egypt, and the fiedcMiin Arabs cf the 
present: day^ have a most astomsbifig 
commands over their hcHrses; but this is 
d«ft,»»»g.»the«.«i.y«f.hecu*. 
now so veil understood in England. 

Their infairtry passed for nothing; 
«.d their placffi of «in»gtb UHj forti. 
fied> surrounded simply by a waE and a 
ditch, defended by such infantry, could 
not longresist the force of the Spomards 
and Hoxttxgane, already arrived at that 

excellence 
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^xcelieoce which they have since «Khi« 
lAied in Italy, under the gallant Ooa^ 
ssdve de Cordova, and at the present 
period so ooaeipicafms in their . glorious 
struggle against tbe orerwhelmiiig power 
of France. 

After the death of Saint Ferdinandi 
Alphonso the Sage, his son, as we have 
Ibefore obserired, mounted the throne (A. 
Ji. l!^2). It was this Alphonso wh/9 
«aid jestingly, that if he had been of the 
eouncii of God at the time of the crem- 
ation, he would have given hitfi some 
good advice ! ! ! This pleasaintry has de* 
servedly incKurred the reproach^ of his^^ 
ioriahs. 

Alphonso was a great •sttH^ioocier, aii4 
his AlphoTisine Tables have acquire^ him 
<:ans£derable celebrity. Hk; ipoUectipA of 
laws, also, ' entitled Imb Partidesj froy^ 
tibat the good of bis people ^x^upied a , 

portioa 
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portion of his atteniion. It is in this 
collection - ^f^ find ^ these remarkaUe 
words,, written by a king in the thirteenth 
century: ^^ The despot plucks up the 
** tret ; the wise monarch prunes itJ^ 

On the accession of Alphonso to the 
throne, Alhamar took an early oppor- 
tunity of going himself to Toledo, fol- 
lowed by a brilliant train, and renewed * 
with the new king that treaty of aUiancef, 
or probably of dependaince, which united 
him to l!*erdinand. Alphonso remitted 
to the Musulman monarch a part of the 
tribute to which he was- subject This 
peace however was not of long. duration ; 
and the two nations commenced war 
with advantages, for the most . part, 
equal. 

We shall content ourselves with re- 
counting oqc heroic act, which does as 
much honour to the humanity of the 

Musulmans, 
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Mtkn^minsy as to the' courage' of the 
Spaniards : it is tb^t of Oarcial; Gbiiies/ 
GteVemor of Xeres. This man, he- 
sieged' by the Grenadines, his garrisorf 
^ilmbst 'destr€^ed, refuses! to sui^rendef 
the town, although there was is^drcely 
a mati rieiiiaining y^hd • ' ^as' not ^dd 
bid!y woiinded as to be incapable ■ -of 
resistance'!" out standing on the defen-t 
sive, covtt^d with bloddkad pierced wii;h 
arrows, he' stistaitied alone the shock of 

Lis -assailants The Musultnafis, witH. 

* » • • • < . 

one adcGf]^d> agreed atoODgsi theniselvestd 
prevent the death of such aliero • tliey 
rkised'hiti fi^^ ^eath ^ against his 'will, 
ti^eated hitti with respect, took carfe oF, 
his' wounds,' and sent him to the reai^ 
Ibadeil Wit It jiraises and presents. • ' 

Alhamar could not prevent Alphonso 
ftoin jposseissibg hims6lf of the kingdom 
of Murciarj^^aiid to obtain peace, wds 

forced 
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iotceA ix> sttbnut a second tune io pif 
tribute* (A.D. 1266.) The dimiotis 
which .oGCurre<l| a short time al;t6r^ tMi^ 
tweea the Mooardi of Castile and some 
gr^ pfiw of bi^ kiogdom^ gave t;0 the 
Gnenadine the.hope of repairing his for^^ 
tiuies^ The brother of Alpbonso^ an^ 
many nohkioeB of the fyrut fato^t^ of 
Qastiiei psir^larly those of LftraiHarcti 
^epdoza^ and othersi discontented with 
their sov^eigWj . betook theoiselves to 
Grenada^ and served Alhaniar usefoUy 
^aiost his rebeUMis siib{fectS| who were 
protected by tbeSpaoiiirds., 

Bat AMmmt died .(A. P. 1B73)} 
l^ayiog the throne, which he had ac^ 
^pred and preserved by hts e^tcfunrdinar^ 
talents, to bis tpa Mabonet H. d 
PaJub. 

* • • • ' 

Tberaeiir kipg, who took tbe title e£ 

m 

JBmr gl Mumeimh £»U«wed tbe Btcf s of 
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bisfether. profiting by thfe discord which 
reigned at the court of Castile, and the 
useless voyage rurhich Alphonsq the Wise 
undertook^ in the hope of causing hlia^ 
self to be elected Emperor of Germany, 
Mahomet, during his absence^ concluded 
an offensive league with Jacoub^ King of 
Mm*occo, descended from the Merinis, 
the conquerors and successors of the AU 
mohades, and ceded to him the two 
strong places of Tarifa and Algeziras, 
to encourage him to pass over into Spain, 
whidi he accordingly did,foll6wed by an 
army. ' ' ! * 

Immedrately on his arrival in Spain, 
he employed himself in establidiing an 
union between the Governors of Malaga 
and Cadiz, with Mahomet el Fakih, King 
of Grenada, who had come to meet Ja-^ 
coub at Malaga ; in which town the 
two princes consulted together on the 

s operations 



to4itidertbeip <TOop^iiitoi!«ro hodiea^ om 
of whichi under ttie oommand of.^ibe 
Kiog of' M orocco^ was to ommm Aiida^ 
haia md'lay Biqge to Seville^ wUist.M a? 
hoBMt was to-attack the kihgdom ofJuoL 

(A.D. 1275) 

Don Nagoo Gonsales de Lam^ Go^ 
vejrnor of Cordora^ aware of il^ design 
of the eneiny^ hastily collected some 
troops and threw hiniself into Bxija^ 
where he was shortly after joined by a 
great number of Christians who came to 
range themselves under his standard. 
Tbm general fiodiiig himself a^ the head 
of so ooouderable: an axmjy advtooed id 
meet the King of Morocco. Thecsim- 
bat was long > and saligiiliiary ; )iM a,t 
length v^ur was foh»d.tQf:8iibODit to 
•ttperior numbers^ and the . Cbrisdans 

were put to flight, aftc^ havie^.lci^f lour 

'thpusand 



XhovLSBJoA itifaiitry and two hundred and 
fifty Cavalry. The Spanish general being 
kilkd during th« action, Jacoub sent his 
head to the King of Grenada, as a tokeii 
of his victory. This defeat discouraged 
the Christians, at the same time that it 
raised the hopes of the Musulmans. 

Don Sancbo, archbishop of Toledo, 
and son to the King of Arragon, being 
informed of this sad disaster, raised troops 
at Toledo, Madrid, Guadalaxara, and 
Talavera, and took the road to Anda* 
lusia ; while in the mean time the King 
of Grenada carried fire and sword wher- 
ever he could in the kingdom of Jaen, as 
he had agreed with Jacoub. Don Saii- 
cho determined to attack him, and fiat^ 
tered himself he could easily conquer an 
enemy loaded with booty. In vain did 
the principal officers of his army repre- 
sent to him that he should wait the ar- 

s ^ ' rival 
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rival of Iton Lopez Dias . de 'fifaro, who 
vras approaching with a considerable re- 
inforcenoent. The prelate, who did iK>t 
wish to share with any one the glory of 
the day, was deaf to all remonstrances, 
and hastened to give battle to the King 
of Grenada ; but the entire defeat of his 
arbiy was the consequence of his impru- 
dence, and he was himself made prisoner 
by the enemy. The taking of so illustri- 
ous a captive was however nearly fatal to 
the conquerors: for the Moors of Grenada 
and those of Africa contended for the pos- 
session of the person of the prelate, and 
were on the point of coming to hosti- 
lities, when Altar, Governor of Malaga, 
made a. blow with a sabre at the head of 
Don Sancho, and terminated their dif- 
ferences l>y the death of the prisoner. 
The Moors immediately cut off the head 
of the prelate, and the left hand which 

bore 



bore the episcopal ring. (A. D. 1275.) 
X/opez de Haro arrived id a little time 
after this unfortunate combat, and cbarg* 
ed the Arabs, who were in disorder; but 
the darkness of fAght presented him from 
gaiuipga complete victory. * 

The two ^ Moors acting in concJerti 
gained some a^v^ntages j hnt the cri^ 
ininal revplt of the Infant of Castile, 
Sancbo, against his father, Alplnonso the 
Wise, . at once <disunited the Musvlraan 
Monarchs, and Mahomet the Kmg of ^ 
Grenada took the part of the rebellious 
son. Alphonso, abandoned by his sub- 
jects, implored the aid of the King of 
Morocco ; and Jacoub having repassed 
the sea accompanied by his troops, had a 
meeting with Alphonso at JZahra. At 
tliat celebrated interview, the unfor- 

s 3 tuaate 
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tunate Castiliaii was wiHiog to yidd tht 
place of honour to the man who came 
to defend him ; but Jacoub declined it, 
Isaying at the same time to Alphonso, 
^^ it belongs to you, inasmuch as you 
^^ are unfortunate. I come to defend 
^ the rights of a parent, to punish an 
^^ ungrateful Creature, who has derived 
^^ his existence from you, and desires to 
*^ deprive you • oT your crown. When I 
^^ shall have fulfilled that duty; trhen 
** yew will be happy and powerful, I 
*^ shall return to dispute our pretensions, 
^* and again become your enemy.*' 

Alphonso was not so magnanimous 

►- -- • 

^s to confide in a monarch whd enter - 

• ■ * 

ta4ned such noble sentiments, but he re- 

^red privtitely from his cainp; and 

shortly afterwards died (A. X). 1284), 

^fifiiifaeriting the guilty Sancho, who did 

not reign |ong after him. 

3anqho, 
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ried^ kjraHS ugainsfe Mk finfefaer upd sttCf* 
cwdted te ilie tbroooe -iihirhimf mas liir 
second si(p of '^Af]^hrfntiso:jAie Wi&r. ^Sie 

« 

eldest^ Ferdinand de la Cerda^ an ami- 
able and TirtQOus prince^ died in the 
flower of his days, leaving in the cradle 
two children by his wife Blanche^ daugh^ 
ter to Saint Louis^ King of France. It 
was to deprive these children of their 
right to the crown that the ambitious 
Sancho made war against his father^ and 
succeeded in his criminal design ; but the 
Princes de la Cerda^ protected by France 
and Arragon^ and rallying round them 
all the malcontents of Castile^ were the 
cause or the pretext for tedious and san**^ 
guinary divisions. Whilst these new 
disturbances were agitating Castile, Ma* 
hornet seized the opportunity tp penetrate 

8 4 into 
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into AVidalasia, where he gained srime 
battles^ possei^ed hiinsdf of several plabes^ 
and terminated by these victories; a reign 
long and glorious (A* D. 13Q91). 
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CHAPTER XVIfc 



The Fine Arts of Grenada . . . .Description of Al- 
hambra . • . .The Court of the Lions ... .Gene- 
ralif. • . .Re%nof Mahonied III. A Hania, or the 
Blind. , ♦ -. , 

Hi6 son, Mahomet III., succeeded 
him. Mahomet, surnamed Emir al 
Mumeniniy whose principal political ac- 
tions have' just been detailed, was a 
prince devoted to the fine arts, an^ at* 
tracted to his court those whom poetry, 
philosophy, or astronomy, ha^ rendered 
celebrated. 

' The Musulmans were, at this time, so 
superior to the Spaniards in their know- 
ledge of the sciences, that Alphonso the 
Wise, King of Castile, from whom we 
have the astronomical tables called the 

Alphonsiney 
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Alphonsmey applied to the learned Ara- 
bians to assist him in their regulation. 
Grenada began to replace Cordova ; ar- 
chitecture, above all other sciences^ made 
the greatest progress. It was in the reign 
of Mahomet II. that the famous palace of 
Alhambra was commenced^ a great part 
of which still remains to astonish those 
travellers, whom its name alone attracts 
to Grenada, and proves to what a pitch 
of perfection the Musulmans had carried 
that art, so little known to the Euro- 
peans, of rendering magnificence subser- 
tient to the purposes of pleasure. J 
should not be pardoned, perhaps, if I did 

« 

not give some detail of this singular mo- 
nument of volnptuousnessi as it ipa^ 
serve to convey an idea of the manners 
and particular customs of the Musul- 
mans. 

Alhambra was a vast fortress^ con* 

stracted 
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sitructed on one of tiie two hills inclosed 
In Grenada* This fafll^ encompassed on 
all sides by the waters of the Xeiiil and 
the Darro, was again defended by a 
doxiblje ipclosure of walls^ and it was on 
the summit of this eminence, which 
cOdiiaaii^ed the whole city, and whence 
c^n be seen at a distance one of the 
m5>st beautiful views in the universe, in 
the middle of an esplanade covered with 
trees nnd adorned 'with fountainis, that 
Mahomet chose the site of his palace. 
. Noticing of what we at present know 
0f ardbitectiire, can give ui any repre* 
beotatioa of tliat' of the Mosulmans. 
They heaped lip buildings without order 
or ^ymmefary, without paying any atten- 

r 

tk>Q to the aspect they oflfered from 
without) all their care biiog to adwn the 
int^ior, tdfii which tibey exhausted the 
resources of ta^ite . and magnificence, to 

combine 
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YX)mbiDi^ in . their apartments^ the accom* 
jnodations of luxury with the charms of 
rural nature. There^ m saloons lined 
with marble and paved with shining delf^ 
close tp luxurious couches covered with 
eloth of gold and silver, jets d^eau 
spouted up to the vaulted cieltngs, whilst 
the .most precious vases es^haled per« 
fumes, and living myrtles, orange^trees> 
and flowers added their fragrance. 

The bef^wtiful palace of Alhambra, 
which mayistill \ye seen at Grenada, did 
not present any front ; but was approach- 
ed by a cbarming promenade, iotersected 
frequently by a rivulet, which meandered 
among trees of luxuriant foliage. 
. The entranice is a large square tower, 
which was formerly called the gate of 
Judgment ; and an inscription of a re- 
ligious nature points out that it was here 
the king distributed justice, according 

to 
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to the ancient custom of the Hebrewi? 
and of the people of the East. 'Many 
buildings which formerly succeeded to 
this tower have, been destroyed, to supply 
materials for a magnificent palace for 
Charles V, of Spain, the description of 
which is foreign to the present subject. 

On entei:itog the northern side of the 
ancient palace of the Musulman Kings, 
one is led to suppose oneself transport- 
ed to the land of the fairies. The first 
court is a longitudinal square, with a 
gallery and arcades, the walls and ciel- 
ings of which are covered with mosaic 
work, festoons, whimsical ornaments, 
gildings, carvings, and stucco, of the 
most admirable workmanship. The 
walls are covered with passages from 
the Koran or such like sentiments, 
which serve to give an idea of the fi* 
^ura;tive stile of the Musulmans^ of 

which 
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which the following is a specimen:— 
^ Oh ! Nazar, the throne-born^ and re- 
^ sembling the star which announces to 

* us the day^ you shine not but in your 
^ pwn lustre ; your arm is our rampart^ 
^ your justice our instruction. Thou 
^ hast subdued^ by thy valour^ those 
^ who associate with the Almighty. 

* Thou reitiderest happy^ by thy bounty^ 
^ the numerous children of thy people. 
^ The stars of the firmament illuminate 
^ thee with respect, the sun with love ; 
^ and the cedar of the forest, which 
^ bows down before thee its haughty 

* head, is elevated by thy powerfal 
« hand." 

Id the midst of this court; paved with 
marble, there is a long bason filled 
running water, sufiiciently deep to 
ftflfiird the recreation of swimming, and 
was formerly enclosed,, on either 

side. 
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side, by borders of flowers fusii wa&a ftf 
fHraoge-trees. Thb elftccy Called the 
HffiswiTy servec) as the common bath of 
thoeie attached tQ. the service of the oourt 
The passage hen^e leads to the celebrated 
court QalM that ^f the Uof^, which is 
oqe hundred feet in length by fifty in 
breaklth. A colonnade of white marble 
supports a gallery^ which reaches along 
its whole extent. These columns^ placed 
in: pairs and sometimes in threes, are 
sledder to a mngular degree; bat their 
tightne^ and their grace is peculiarly 
pleading to the astonisiied eye. The 
wdlls, : and abote all^ the ctelings of the 
sturrounding gallery^ are covered with 
gold and azure paint land stucco, worked 
in arabesque, and executed with a. de^, 
gijee . of care and delicacy, which oiii^ 
mbstakiUiil moduli artists would findir 
difficult to imitate. In the middle of 

flower 
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flower pieces' and other omamepts^ al'^ 
ways, varying,' we read these passages 
of the Koran^ which all good Musul- 
mans, ought to repeat without ceasing : 
God is great, God is the supreme con** 
queror; there is no God but God. 
•* Celestial gaiety, exultations of hearty 
" and ' delights of the soul, await those 
*^ who believe.'* 

At the two extreniities of the Jong 
square, two beautiful cupolas, fromfif-' 
teen to sixteen feet in height, project 
from the interior, supported, like the 
rest, by marble columns. Under these 
cupolas are fountains. At last, in the 
centre of the edifice, arises a superb 
cup* of alabaster, six feet in diameter, 
supported by twelve lions of white mar- 
ble. The cup, which is supposed to. 
have been made after the model of the 
sea of bronze in the temple of Solomon^^ 

is 
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is again suijinoa^ted bjK a JinwUer. CQp» 
whjence, shoots up a grand gmU of .water^ 
which falling jdown^ fronlt(Hie:<:isterfi to 
the other, and 6rom these dst^ni to the 
great basin^ forms a continual , cascade^ 
increased by the streams of limpid water 
which is thrown oat from the mpuths of 
the lions. 

This fountain, like the rest of the edi- 
fice, is adorned with inscriptions; for 
the Arabs amused themselves in min*- 
gling poetry with sculpture. Iheirideas 
may seem to us abstruse, and their Ian* 
guage bombastic ; but we are so little 
acquainted with their manners, and know 
so little of the spirit c^ their language, 
that we have not a right .to judge them 
too severely. The verses .which .were 
composed in Spain and in France in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, can- 
not boast any superiority over those en* 

T graved 
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^ncvei mi ^« ibmitaitt «f libAs. " Oh 
** Hkhi who «ktitDiiieaft ttiaiie liom, tbki- 
<* liiler tbftt tlK7 want bodkitog but fiftu 
« ...uOii MalK)&iet, oaf Ktilgy isoiy G<dA 

• • • 

'*pR8eiTe tiiee, Ibr tbe noMe Wotlk 
^* wliieh thoa bast raSsed to luibm me I 
*' Thy vand is embelHshea With A« irnxst 
** amiable ▼irtac& This ehamrii^ ^bkoe 
"is Ae ieiege of thy «« t^ualitStes.— 
Oar Keg in battle is terrible as those 
'lioos ; nddnng can be coiupttred to \ht 
luupid streMn whieh leaps from my 
bomn, and is i^vated high in air, but 
^* theiiberail httnd of Mahomeit/^ « 

It is not necessary to descr9>e, at 
iei^th, the oilier remains Which are stifl 
fcftof AlhBmbfa. OiieserrdI as a haft 
of audience or ju9(ic6 ', -another contains 

i ' ... 

* Du Perron^ Voyage d'Kspagne^ page 195^ 
x6hu 
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the baths of the King^ tha Queen, wd 
Uieir children ; and we can yet see their 
bcdchaoiber, where the couohes, .dose t0 
a fountain, were placed in isdcoves co^ 
vered with delfw In the saloon of music, 
four elevated tribunes were fil}ed with 
the performers, whilst the whole court 
were seated on carpejts round a basin of 
alabaster. In the chamber where the 
Queen dressed lierself or said her prayers, 
and from which the view is enchanting, 
is a slab of marble, pierced wit)i an in- 
finity of apertures^ to permit the exha- 
lation of the perfumes, which ware burn^ 
ed unceasingly in the vaults beneath. 
Throughout the whole; the windows, 
i^oarSf and openkpgs, are managed in such 
a manner, as to afford aspects the mo«t 
efaearf hI } the effects of light sO modi- 
lied, as tp produce the most pleasing 
repose to the gratifioii eye; and the 

T 2 currents 
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eiirreots of air > sd well directed^ as t9 
come refreshed every instaDt, wiih that 
delicious coolness breathed .only in ,this 
edifice. ^ 

On qnittijig the Alhainbra we enter th« 
femous garden of Generalify which name 
expresses in Arabic ^ the habitation of 
love/' In this garden was a palace, 
built in the same style as the Alhambra 
and characterised by the same magni^ 
ikence^ in which the Kings of Grenada 
used to pass the spring of the year. The 
palace no longer remains, but the Gre- 
neralif still possesses its, |»cturesqae si- 
luation, and its points of view sovaiy- 
ing and always pleasing. The fountains 
and cai^cades^ which played on every 
Bide^ the terraces which ro^e one above 
another^ paved with mosaic wotk,^^ are 
BOW shaded by immense cypress trees 
and ancient myrtle^ which in their 

youngor 
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jaaaget state afforded a shade, in- 
time^ to tlie Kings and Queens of Gre- 
nadia. At the present day the thicket 
iloariidhes, and die forests of fruit trees 
wee iBtermixedv with gloomy groves^ with 
domes and* pavilion^. Nothing remains 
of the ibrmer grandeur of Geneialif^ bat 
what it was impossible to take away, a»d 
yet it is that place on earth, which speaks 
nrosi pointedly to the. eye and to the 
^ heart. -^ 

However reluctantly, yet we mfi£t quit 
Alhambra and Generalif, and return to 

4 

the detail of the ravages, incursions and 
sanguinary contests of the MusuJoMiDSf 
and Castilians. 

(A. D. 1302.) Mahomet III, called 
the blind, in consequence of a defect in 
his sight, had to oppose at this time his 
own subjects as well as the Spaniards;.^ 
Obliged by bis infirmity to chuseaprime 

t3 miiuster« 



miiiii^r, he oo^eited ^MA importinit -oft 
fiee dn Fkradlj> the hmbanfd oT hts sister ; 
^ slatebman amd an experieiiced geiiei<«I) 
iHio nuuntained wjuraidt loss, inie wtdf 
a^^st tire Ciinstiantf» ated c oat i id e d 
#itii theft «i Vm boQ««rabie p«««e. 

Tbe <<!9UHifef^ mVfowR vf fan gfi>r^« 
iieMl above all initaced bj the jfjodd £ofr* 
tciiie of ii ifk^iAittt) oMqiirtrd i^ainsft fan 
enlists, and ^ftitdl a revolt ; and to 
crown his calamities, the King of Ca»> 
iife, I^ttdiiiiaid IV> Mnwamed the * Stiip- 

* Fer^itian^ I V, Ate son and 'successor to Sanclio 
iiiidiUkit^y %kB^aniUfrnt%h6n te dative Ho ft^ ttKtee. 
His minority was much troubled.; birib ^tlie |[^niiis 
abd'tbe grMtqualities of i[he Queen Mai^ his mo-* 
ther, enabled her to calm these fiiction^. He was 
suraamedthe Summoned^ because, in a 'fit ofanger, 
having causecl fwoVo^^^rss of iiie't(tLibe^t^(^m^ 
flcd^d thft^ot'eofavi<i(ed ^f ^n ^sslli^lla^^ lobe 
j^If ftaKed'Hrc^ Ofet^) of ^a rodii, Hh^ 4wo^blk> 
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qf J^Tf^goa ,to iMi^k ilui Gremuliiie. 
Gi|^Ff()|;ar waif ifi^n l^y tbe CastUiwt; 

en, we i9)4i WW < whp< i wfa iUa^nag the 
tpv^ pfi^v<4 {"erdiawid, and; ^^raach- 
ijig DfttT; tQhii9»r kaQios on Mm crutch; 
4^nMMd hu» ioi.tbmcferanis: **Kit^ 
".^f Q^itilfu wh^. hMrm hAvel done thcfe, 
'' i^ thi an l( f. i rYonr. giientr fraodwc, Fer« 
"' dinand, forced me from Senile, tfnf 
** i^eiH^^ I «rm|; to aedi maifliini in 

fherS) to the last memento protested their innocence^ 
and ^oniiiioflM tbe {ifusioiiftte Fermnandto appear^ 
10 ikvty days^ lidbi«tli#Jiidj|^<ofiKiAga; at which 
pnp5^ 4inBit ll^ilj^ pi*Qiww*iarchiiHp against 
tjie Musulpifins, ^ii^^g ffi^tpA if^ s^? ^ d»* 
Iter, ip^ f9uncl dead ji^ hi.8 be^ !pie ptlppl^ jof 
SpaiD do not doubt that his sadden ^eath ^was th# 
•Sect tf dsTine justice. 
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^:%jtkesi jont ancestor, Alphonso, fore* 
^^ eel me to kave that- [it&c^. Retired 
^^ witlim tlie waUs of Tanf% your father/ 
^^' Saiichoi • made me ^aii ead^: At leiigtii 
'^ I ha^e coue'to fifad a toalb W-the- €i<£ 
^^ tremity of Spaing Ob ^theRoek of (H-^ 
^^ braltar^ and your fiiry s^lll piirsttos mej 
'VPoint dmt ito xpe/ tibea, cide ]4ae6 ^<gi^ 
^^ earth, where I can die^ iLwayflroind^ 
!^.Spaniards;^*-^" Cross the sea/- answer-* 
ed Berduiand> jiuld ctQised'^inf to be cola* 
wyedtoAIH«a. '^ ' - "^ • - 

Conqnef ed liy the Arra^c^ese; pinessed* 
by the Castilians, and doubtful of his 
own subjects^ whom 'the grandees of his. 
court h^ e^citedi to reyoU, the KijOj^ of ^ 
Grenada and his minister Farady ware 
forced tamakea dishonourable peace. 
The storm f mmedlately bursty Mahomet 

Abenazar, brother to Mahomet the Blind^ 

-•■*.. . * * 

^nd the head of the conspiracy^ laid 

hands 
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hands upon the unfortunate prince^ put 

him to deaths and assumed his place (A. 

D. 1310) ; but wps himself in a short time 

forced to fly by Farady^ the old minister, 

who not daring in his own person to wear 
• -» , • •- 

thecrpwii, placed it on the head of his son 

Ismael (A.I)^ 1313), nephew to Maho- 
met the Bitnd, by his mother^ the sister 
of thai monarch. 

Frdm that liioment the royal family 
of Grenada never ceased^ to be divided 
into tWo branches of hostile! interests. 
The <mtf calkd tfiat of Alhamar," which 
descended from the first male monarch ; 
the oth<^r, denominated Farady, which 
descended/ and derived its title from the 
^snuale* 






CHAPTER XVfll- 

ReiCT of Ismael . . . .Rekcn Qf Mahomet V- and Ji^ 
seph I * . . .Battle of Salada . • • .Sieye of Algesira^, 
first use made of Cannon • • . .Reignis'of Aialioinet 

VI. and Vn HorrJble fciAie iof iPeter tfce 

CtwA . • <> .State jof >S^o aAd of Bnr^pe. 

Thb Gastilians, mhosB intentft it 
WMia keepup tbeM dvnoitiofis iMM»g«t 
tke Miiftiilmms^ took the fexi of Abewr 

9»r» the refiigiee« The liiiuik I>o» PMn^ 
widb to the jmimg Kit^vof £aeljle, Alf» 
phcMO, Munamed the Refettger, JuUaek^ 
ed Isauttl and gajueed an adhfaote^ leMmr 
the Mttsalooans ; und assisted by ^"5**V^ 
Infant of Spain, called JDon. Juan, car* 
ried fire and sword to the very ramparts 
of Grenada. 
The Mnsulmans did not attempt to 

attack 



aitook ih» C^ristiaiKS trhitb they renMioed 
befoTb the to«i^n, bat vtiien' the kttav 
Idttdbd with'bttoty, were on their refura 
tSdK»rttt4i €ti^]e, UmiH^l ^tiTised them to 
bi6 ptttsoed by 4ri« arttiy, #hittU in a «hort 
tte 'o^^M'toi^ theitt ^lQNt< feU up<H% tbe 
veanf- igimti,i' m tint tvpit/ty-'sixdi of 
Jtifte, At ' tbe 4i^iir ^ tbe moigt eiteessive 
lakt D(^ «bt! day; (^i D: \S19.) Both 
the f^Miifiih prfiibi^ mkd then* uttirost 

to t«si%t/ttie 'ittsailkii<b$ but tbeir bo1<* 
<}kl*s^ fex^ittt^ 4vith tkinft and £rtigQe, 
f<^ ^eadl ofr a)( Kkltti^, ^tiioat scarody 

ing in the hands of their epemtes their 
lmgg*gte ttriA tlie %6#f ib^^ ooe «f liieir an-: 
fbt^Nnrnte princes. Ismael caused the 
body to be carried to Grenada^ deposited 
it in a co^n covered with cloth of gold, 

ao4 
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and seat it badi to the Ca8^imi9i, . liliti^. 
having paid to it due funeral honoqrp;* ' 

The fruits of this victory were thp cf^pr 
ture of some towns^ and the condudiii^ 
an honourable treaty/ Ismael> how/ever^ 
did not long enjoy his su^cefis, for beiia^ 
smitten by the cbarins of a ypuiig Spsi*. 
nish captive who fell to tl^ share pf one 
of his officers^ he was ra^h enough ta 4e» 
prive him of his prize: an outrage, 
amongst the M usulmans^ always expiated 
by bloody and which accordingly led tor 
the assassination . of the king by . the 
officer. He was succeeded by Mahomet, 
his son, who mounted the throne A. Df 
1322. 

The reign of Mahomet, and that o( 

Joseph 

* The mountains in the vicinity of Grenada, 
where this battle was feoght, were heneeforwarf 
allied, ^^ La Sierra de los Infiintes*" 
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Joseph the firsts his successor, both * of 
whom ended their days in the same 
aanner, being massacred in their pa- 
lace, presents nothing, during thirty 
years, but a continual succession of rob- 
beries, seditions, and contests. Abool 
Hassan, King of Morocco, of the dy« 
nasty of the Merinis, invited by th& 
Grenadines, arrived in Spain, followed 
by an innumerable army, which together 
with that of Joseph laid siege to Tarifik 
(A. D. 1340.) The Kings of Castiieand 
Portugal united to oppose this great army, 
on the banks of the Salada, hot far 
from the town of Tariffii ; and the battle 
which ensued, equally celebrated in the 
history of Spain as the victory of Toloza, 
cost the life of thousands of the M usul* 
mans. 

The Christians, amounting to fourteen 
thousand cavalry and twenty-five thoui- 

sand 
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sliiidi iofantry^ left Seville widi a de^y 
mined r^soliilioB to give the eAemy battte 
or to £9rce them to retire ftom. befisme 
TaniTa.^ The Kings of Morooco and 
Grenada, being apprised of the niajpch of 
Alphonsoy immediately rmsed the degei 

and 

* It was during the ^iege of Tariffs^ that Al* 
phonso de Gusman, governor of the town for the 
Spaniards, gave an example of heroism wortiby of 
andent Rome> but wMdi must not be canvassed by 
Ooa^ posaesmed of paternal Ibeliiigy* Th^ sob of 
GM&isan was taken i^ a soiti^e'. The besiegers con- 
ducted him under the waUs, and threatened the 
governor to sacrifice his son^ if he would not sur^ 
render. Gusman^ as a decisive answer^ threw 
them a poignard and retired from the battlements* 
|a & mdisient after he beard the Spaniard^ raising 
)oud fiicclanisitiq]9f> ai)d ^etujifiiiig to deoiand the 
cause of the alafm^ they told him that the Africans 
were proceeding to strangle his son. " Gpd be 
^ praisedj'' answered he, " I thought the town was 
*^ taken.^^ ' 



/ 
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ttiod 'po»l^^'theittse|Ves of alt &b \^ 
WUkh w^ ih the Vicmity of the town, 
ttttHdr the idea that the victory -vrouiil 
ytej^nd vifxA thdr being maisters of 
thilae lieighti. l^he Christians were near 
thfe viHag^ cdled La Boche. <ie Cerfe. 
*f^it d&j was too much advanced to 
l;oninieiice the action \ lAe two armies, 
t^tirefbre^ passed the night under arms^ 
«md wtte eagerly oceupted in preparing 
fpr a tengutnaty cbniict the next 4ay« 
IMphbnso^ taking advantage of the dar k«* 
lieas 0f the nighty sent a detachment of <me 
thousand cavalry and four thousand in- 
l«ntrf, with orders to attack the enemy 
in llie irear^ a,nd to force them from the 
lidghts th€^ occu^ed« At the 4^eak t^ 
tiayihe twonatibns^ impatient to eoin<i 
to hibws, prepared themselves for battle. 
The Ssdada^ a fittk river €>f Andalusia;, 
vrhich empties itidf almost inunediaiely 

into 



tbis day^ fcom the., sa^ffaioary t'^'^^^fo 
fdug^ upon its banks^) sepa.raf ed. ik^ 
two armies^ The action was commeticed 
by fl.o» who . fi«t forded the : ri«r; 
Aboul, Hassan^ having detached; tw^ 
thousand men .to dispute the passage of 
the enemy^ advimced with a view of sup- 
porting them^ whilst Lara and Emanud^ 
who were at the head of the advs^Qced 
r guard of the Christians^; instead of 
inarching against the prinoei wJheth^r 
from timidity on their part^ or that^they 
had a private understanding with the 
Musulo^ans^ did not move. Gonsales 
and Garcias. who commanded ^a corps 
<,f»fiu..^.l,avi,g passed thenar by. 
bridge, were the first ijo attack th^ forces 
of the.King pf Morocco. They sfistaio*^ 
ed the shock of the enemy with inreai iir- 
trepidity; but at iengtbi overpowered 

by 
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way:,' "wheo I AlTAf^s idie .^abijismfi^ .i!fme> it^ 

ariny..: Thfe: Kiiig pf Pffi*«g?Jl 4U^]i<^ 
the MUs^hdao^ wbo \tere pQpt^ on t^fi 
Uils j' uu) Alf^AQso /. mftde. a 9^igOFOtt$- 
charge oq Uitisenwho pccupied thp $ea 
iAbom* ; . The actipp opw became generai; 
ip^Lch jsatioQ/.encpiiraged by the presence 
iitod; ;ex:amplg:,pf its. isovoreigq, foqgbt 
9w b)ng tiutoe'wil^^^ Na corps. 

iHf^ s^Q to j^eld^ , and when one soldier 
wa&/ slain hisj place was supplied by. 

' Whll&t the two armies were thus em- 
ployed in slaughtering each other^ a body; 
^"Spai^ish itroqps, having made a grand 
dcitj^ur^^attaclsied Jbe enemy^s camp^ fell 
vippni the .luggage;, swkd destroyed the 
whole ;;ivJbifih'AGCidej9t iipread such terror 

u and 
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tslxfBie th«ir «itil discNtiSMure. Kenof 
« greail tatiM«lr«f pfyiiwf|^>^^ tuto 
tetidii ^^ ikAer tfefe* i^dbt^ ilie iQi% «if 

Ilk ^^ ^ttj^l««e# t^ >ihe Kuig"<tf 
Tobis, -fbA ihtb 1^ inuMto'df.fte %lfl«]^'l 
and H^ efttiop *of Hie MiiMildiftftts^A>di«ll 

prey K> Cl(<^ dMM^eilM<s. . ^s: ibCtle wm 

1340} and of the Hegtra, the WfiiM^ 
diiy «r iht "molM idif i3J^iattii(^lS^ in 
Ae ydfcrf 41i 

AtoDIl i[«S&a& t^ked rtd c«tM«il lib 
^«gra!ce i)6 bis st^^fcs ^f A&A%ic!lk>. Tb& 
ii^n ^ t>tiS«ekiin «r iypaiiias, «Ad «lltt 

the 



the succours received! from AfVica, war* 
besieged by the CastUiansf (A. D. 1342)^, 
who were joined by a number of ca^ 
vaUers from England and Navarre. In 
defence of these places the Musnlmans 
availed themselves of the use of cannon ; 
and this is the first tim^ in which those . 
terrible engines are spoken of in histdry ; 
for the battle of Cressy, in which we are 
assured they were used by the English^ 
did not occur until four years afterwards. 
It is therefore to the Musulmans we are 
indebted^ hot only for the invention of 
gunpowder (which has been varioijisly at- 
tributed to the Chinese^ to a Dutch 
friar, named Sch warts, and ^tp ^e 
English philosopher, Roger Bacon)^ but 
even also ibr fh6 tremendous invention 

ft 

ofartiDery. 

It is rather astonishing that the Arabs 
shouH liare used cannon before the Spa- 

u 2 niards. 
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niar(]s, but the fact is certain. Dob 
PedrOy Bishop of Leon^ in his chronicle 
of the life of Alphonto, says^ that in a 
battle fought between the King of Tuni^ 
and the Moorish King of Seville^ more 
than five hundred years since^ those of 
Tunis had a kind of cask made of iron^ 
with which they produced a thundering 
power accompanied by fi re. Pier Messie 
says, that the Moors, who were besi^ed, 
in the year 1343, by Alphonso XI, King 
of Castile, used a kind of mortar of iron, 
which produced u noise like thunder; 
and I recollect myself to hare seen in 
the Bay of Marmorin, in Asia, one of 
these ancient pieces of ordnance, con- 
structed of bars of iron, bound together 
by strong hoops of the sape metal. 

Notwithstanding the assistance de* 
rived from the use of artillery^ AJgeziras 
was taken (A.D» 1344) \ ^ and the unfor* 

tunate 
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tahate King of Grenada, Joseph^ ccm- 
tinualiy . defeated by the Christians^ was 
at length assassinated by his own sub- 
jects (A.D. 1354). 

^It must be observed here^ that amongst 
the Musulmans^ the succession to the 
crown was not regulated by any law ; 
notwithstanding which, in the midst of 
conspiracies, which were unceasingly 
formed, a prince descended from the 
royal race was uniformly chosen ; and 
we find, as before noticed, that the dy- 
nasty of Grenada wa^ divided after the 
time of Ismael, between the descendants 
of Alhamar and those of Farady. - The 
former, however, who had been deposed 
by the latter, always looked upon their 
rirals, in every sense of the word, as 
usurpers ; and hence : arose numerous 
tumults, conspiracies, and assassina* 
tions. 

u 3 Joseph 
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Joseph 4. was succeeded b; Us unde^ 
a prince of the race of Farady, named 
Mahomet the Sixtb, aid cbIIbA the Old 
because he came to the throne at an 
advanced age. A prioce of the race of 
Alhamar^ his cousin, who styled himsdf 
Mahomet the Red^ drove the Faradyan 
from the throne (A. D. 1360), and oc* 
cupied it some time under the protection 
of the King of Arragon. Peter the 
cruel, then King of Castile, espoused the 
cause of the unfortunsUe Faradyap, sup- 
ported him with an army, and so efe^ 
iually oppressed Mabomet that the Al-> 
hamar had no other resource left, than 
to go to Seville, and to place himself at 
the discretion of Peter. Followed by his 
most confidential friends, and bringii% 
with him considerable treasures, he pre* 
rented himself befwe Peter, with a noble 
. confidence. " King of Castile," said he 

to 
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te Idsn^ <^t1w blood of the Christians 
^^ ^md €ipf the MosuIbmqs has been «bed 
^^ too long in Che quarrels betweea ray- 
ff self 9ii4 t}ie Fapadyan. Yoa protect 
^< my 'eomjiedixiry ^ and it is you whosi I 
^^ faaye dio^o to he my arbitrator. Ex- 
^'Jimioe py rights and his^ aod pre*^ 
^^ nounoe whieh of ns ought to be king. 
^^Ifitlie the Faradyan> I demand no 
^^ noM than safe oondaot to Africa ; if 
^^ it he myeelf^ Koeiro the homage which 
^^ I «}VM to pay you fer my dofni3ieBs/' 

Pajter^ astonished at this conduct^ waii 
pfodtgal of favours and honours to the 
Mboridi King^ aaid caused him to be 
seated at his side at a most magnificent 
banquet On rising (Vom table^ how-^ 
mmt^ Msdbomet was pat in prison, 
frond whepee/ after being led all over 
Ae town, half naked and ridibg on an 
ass^ hf wW copi^$icte4 tp a firel4 iSaJled the 

u 4 Tablada, 
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TcAladOf where the'heads of .tbirly-sevai 
pf his suite were cut off befdrelui eyes. 
The execrable Peter^ dlyying t&e. exe- 
cutioners the pleasure of sjiiUiDg blood, 
then pierced, withfhis own lawe, the un- 
fortunate King of Grenada, who. only 
reproached him in these '. djii^ words : 
^' Oh Peter, Peter, what anfiexploit for a 
" soldier!*' (A, D. 1362.) ♦ :. 

By a very extraordinary fatatity all the 
thrones of Spain were, at. this time^ oc- 
cupied by princes blackened with crin^s; 
Peter. the Cruel, the Nero of Castile, /as* 
sassinated. the jkii^g who placed confidenci; 
in him, Qccasioni^d the:death.of his wifji 

_ _ I 

Blanche de BourbQO/ ^nd.bathid bim»^ 
every d;^y in the blood of. his relationsior 
of his (Subjects,. Pet^r IV,i,.tlj$i.Tib«tW* 
o£ Arragon, ]e«s Fiole^At) Nt«qudUy bar? 

. . t . w / borouK 

* Cronitas de los Reies'de-C^astilla, tome i. 
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barous aD(l more perfidious than the 
Castilian, beheaded one of his brothers* 
James, King of Majorca, ordered the 

death of the other James, Count de 

« 

Orguel, and delivered to the executioners 
Bernard Cabrera, his venerable governot, 
Peter I, King of Portugal, lover of the 
celebrated Ines de Castro, rendered no 
doubt ferocious by the cruelties which 
were offered to his mistress, tore the 
hearts from the bodies of -the murderers 
pf Ipes, and punished with poison the 
condu ctof his sister Maria.^ . 



« ;. • 
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CHAPT'ER ;CIX. 

The mfiKtaate Fate of Ines de CastA, and the Ex- 
cesses and Cruelties exercised i>7 Pe^ m WRW- 
quence. 

Thb passion of Peter of Portugal for 
Agnes de Castro was carried to such an 
excess, as to excuse, perhaps, the atro* 
cities which he exercised against the 
murderers of his mistress. These mur- 
derers were three principal noblemen of 
Fbrtugal, Gonzales, Pacheco, and Coello ; 
and as Coimbra^ is the city in which 
these incidents occurred, a concise detail 
of this interesting story iviU, it is hoped, 
be excused. 

Portugal 

4 

/ 

I 

* Whert the materials for this work were tbieflj 
coUecteda 
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Portugal had seeo biit ftvr princes 
of so much promise as Peter^ v^^ 
fincmi his youth up^ bad exhibited such 
a lore for justice and correctness of con^ 
duct as to acquire htm the greatest repa- 
tadoB. 

He married, in 1332^ Donna Cdn* 

stance Manad o£ Castile, by wham he 

bad many children. Agnes wafs one of 

the maids of honour to that princess, be^ 

longed to one of the first families of 

Porti^al, even so iikistrious as might 

have daimed an alliance with the blood 

royal, and was equally esteemed for her 

extraordibary beauty, wit, and engaging 

manners. (A. D. 1340*) The Prince 

became enanuwred of Donna Agnes, and 

as he was himself extnemely amihble, was 

equally beloved in retufti ; of which at* 

tachmeiit, it is said, he enjoyed the most 

onequi vocal assurances. Whatever be 

the 
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tihe fkct, his wife died in 1345^ and* he 
still retained sufficient love toondace him 
to espouse Donna Agnes : bnt the ce- 
remony was performed clandestinely^ be- 
cause he was perfectly convinced that 
the king, his father, would not consent 
to the nuptials ; and the bishop of Guar- 
da and Etienne Loiiat, master, of the 
wardrobe to the prince, were the only 
witnesses admitted to the ceremony. 
From that period, however, he lived 
publicly with Donna Agnes^ and had 
two sons by her, Don John and Don 
Pennis. 

Whether it v^^as that the king doubted 
the fact, or that he wished to put an end 
to this connection, he proposed to his son 
asecond marriage,and selected for hmm 
Infant^! of. Spain. ^The prince refused 
this proposal * with' firmness; and the 
king, having laid the affair before his 

council. 
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council, they tfdHind no : otb€^ reso9rf:e 

« 

thfLik to rid theixi|sdl?es of |>9Pna Affnes. 

The three, persons, already. o^ntioned, 
availed theaiselves of fhe opportvnity 
when the prince wa3 emploi^ed in the 
Chiise and repaired to the residence of 
Agnes. The Quiota de Lachrymas^ 
which derives its present name from thi6 
circumstance, is said to have been the 
scene of this shocking tragedy ; and the 
fountain of tears, which still adorns the 
gardens^ is supposed to be the spot on 
which the crime was committed. , 

It was at this^ fountain, under thf 
shade of an impending rock, surrounded 
with myrtles, orange,' and arbutus trees^ 
tllat the prince was accustomed to ,ei^cj 
the caresses of his family.and.to.passtb^ 
eyenings of summer in the open aij*, whicl^ 
cooled by the copious stream issuing from 
the living rock^ and refreshed by ; the 

perfumes 
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peifames ^x^aling from the odaitferom 
plants surroaD^ing the large murble re« 
servoir^ renfters this even yet a delight- 
fai retreeit. Agnes had been waiting 
iiere with impatience some time^ and de- 
spairing of the princess arrival^ had taken 
the young Don Dennis in bj^r arras and 
Don John by the band, and was aboirt 
Id i^tire, when a rustling amongst the 
trees arrested her attention, and she sto^ 
with eager anxiety to enjo)^ the long ex- 
pected embrace of her fond husband* 
What must have been her feelings, when 
the persons of the assassins presented 
tfaeflERelves in place of Peter 1 She at- 
tempted to escspe with her lovely babeft 
tmaft Wacs arrested in her progress. In 
MdeaT^ttring to separate the ehildreii 
#rMii the 0na»s of the mother, Codlo end 

« 

Qttozties, 8tili<>k with her beautj; and 
IMTtd by her Uan, relented \ bert Pki* 

checo. 



pfamg^filiiB pra^nard into bet Jaoaomi 
and the btfaers assisted in tWoviog^be 
Mcttdiflg body iuto tbc adjoining basin. 
Shortly afttr the^rince arrived, and was 
kd by the traces^ his wife's blood and 
the oiies of his infants to the fountain, 
in which bcitoaovered the mangled re- 
jnainb of h» beKwcd Agnes. 

Met«r «lid n fmtte signaliiseihe fidelity 
•f his lone i^- its object *Ailst liwdg 
*i»Fe< than Peter did his f«M: Agnes after 
she "*ra3 placed in the tomb. He seemed, 
fiodi thtA nromeBt^ to lose his reason ; 
and in pkioft of the virtttOfis and mild 
diameter, which he had supported until 
that period, became ferocious and almost 
fi^ffBtic He took arms against his fa- 
ther, and laid waste with fire and sword 
the ptx)vinces b whkh the ^sassins pos- 
sessed property. When he ftouHted*e 

throne. 
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ilirbiie^^fie'dc^abdMgf Peer tibe Qriid,^ 

, King cif Castile^ that i the fheidd:fMi:fer| 

up Gonzales and Coelio, who bad'taken. 

refbge in that state :. Pacheco had fled 

_ * 

into France^ where he died. Having, got 
the two former in his power he made 
them sufl^r the most cruel tortures, cau&n 
ed their hearts to be torn from . their boK 
dies whilst they were yet afive, and wm 
willing even to assist bimaelf at this £tdr- 
rible spectacle.* Having" gratified bi& 
▼engeancCy but yet frantic with grief andr 
love^ he raised the body of Agnes froOk 
the tomb, dressed it in magnificent rqbes^ 
placed his crown upon her livid and dis*; 

' figured 

* The execution of these assassins todk {illacief at 
Santafem, and while Coello was roasting over a dew^ 
lire) Peter is said to hsive directed the ex^iitio^rt 
tpgive the rabbit more sauce, alluding to hi^ jiaipie,. 
which signifies, in the Portuguese language/ that 
animal. — Le Gat. Hist. d'Espan. ^t Port. 
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figured forehead^ proclaiined' her Queen 

of Portugal^ and farced the grandees of 

his court to pay her ^homage. 

. '. • • • . » 

She was again buried with great pompy 

at Alcoba^a^ where her tomb is still to 
be seen ; though it is much to be re-* 
gretted,. the French soldiery were per- 
mitted to violate and deface it. Nothing 
however was found of val^e f>r. /intefrcist 
^f^ithiil it^ excepting h^r long l^air^; wjbich ' j 

aj^gc|«re^ of an auburn .cplo^f^tpfobably , 
the effibct 9f time. . • ^ i; '. ' 

,, yCamoenSj^ thfe famous Portugqese poet^- 

» _ 

celebrates the story of Agnes ; and Ge-. 
QQralTrant» thcr hero of Coirnbra, With 
^, pjT^iise- wort Jiy liberality I has erec^d jEl! 

" • M - 

little . monument;^ iiear the JFbunfain of; 
Tears, on which are engraved the fol- 
lowing lines of the poet; ; * 



As filhas do HMdego a morU eselM • 
Longo tempo cbiMando uembrtoiin t 
E, por meiDoria eternaf em fbote pqra .. ^ . 
As lagrimas choradaa tmnsfbrm&ram t- 
O Dome the pozeram, que ainda dara, 
D6s amorea de I^e^, que alii pa^nram. 
- Vedfe que &eecd fbute rega as fibres, 
Qife 1^^089 pao igaa, e o aome aiibres. 

^ The >tfBte»^«f - thi^ fbtihtitin Is cott"' 
riyeA hy stoy i^Mdct aldng' tbe kiAii' 
cf tfafc lik)HMj'''<ti>a'!s -safficierit^ftbtiil-' 
daut to turn a mill wheel, ^tt w^ tb' 
this Btreaw;- as report^! ^kt'the lov^j 
AgOe^ osed' to entrust her htllets-do^,' 
oorjtfed' u[) la 4)ottlei, to be cbtavie^ddio 
bef Itfrer, when the kibg^^^^itdi pirt^- 
T«bted an interview tv^th' the' ehanloiri^ 

This Quinta de Lacrymas is at pre'-' 

t occupied by the very amiable and 

interesting' 



ddd' the viHudits and Wdt Dontijit 

's^iMfe o^ th& Udfortiiilate Agd^ de 

To completfe the list c>f fcrael idoftarfclis 
reigning at that period^ the King of Na*^ 
Tarre was Charles the Wicked, whose 
Dame alone is yet sufficient to make one 
iBhudder. Spain, inundated with blopd, 
groaned under the scourge of these four 
monarchs ; and, if we turn to history, it 
was at the same period that England saw 
the commencement of the troubles in the 
reign of Richard the Seconds France, 
also, was then delivered over to the hor- 
rors which followed the imprisonment of 
King John ; Italy, a prey to the factions 
of the Guelphs and Gibelines, counted 
two Popes at the same time ; two £m« 

xi? . perors 



\ 
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perors in Gertnaoy dispute^ the ImperaU 
crown; and Tamerlane overran Asia^ 
from the country of the Usbecks almost 
to the peninsula of India* , We may be 
certain tAere were few epochs in which 
the world was more unhappy.' 



r . 
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CHAPTER XX. 

V . . . ' 

Mahomet YI. resumed the Crown • • • .The Sciences 

- • ■ 

cultiyated at Grenada Literature and Gal- 

» lantrj of the Musulmans . . » .Astonishing Mixture 
of Gallantry and Ferocity • • • .D^soription. of 'the 
Women of Grenada . • « .Dress and Customs of the 
Musulmaj^s. 



GrEEKADA became somewhat more 
tranquil after the.enormities of Peter the 
CrueL Mahomet the Old^ otherwise de- 
no^nated the Farady, freed from his 
competitor, n>>.med the royal dignity 
without any obstacle, and continued, un» 
til the death of the King of Castile, the 
only ally who" remained faithful to that 
monster. Peter had but little repose, 
and was finally deprived of his crown and 
Kfe by his bastard brother, Henry de 

x3 trans- 
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Trahstamare, in the year 1369. Maho-^ 
met made- bis peace with the conqueror, 
preserved it for many years, and left hi»> 
possessions in a flourishing state to hici 

son Mahomet, the eighth Abp^hadjad, 

, . . . • 

whom the Spanish historians denomiQat-r 
ed IVf ^homcit Guadij(. 

This prince was the best and most sa^ 
gacious of the kings who governed the 
Musulmans. Wholly occupied with the 
happiqess of )iis subjects, he yras dpf irons 
of maintaining iihat tranquillity whic^ 
th^y had so rarely enjoyed ; qnd tq 9s* 
sure hip^self of this object,^ he took t\\e 
precaution f o fortify his s^ong plac^, to 
estf^blish a powerfvil force, japd to fo^oi 
an alliance with the Kipg of Tunis, 
whose daughter Cadiga h^ tqok for his 
wife. Prepared for war, he sf nt his am- 
bassadors to the King of Castile to d^n 
mand his alliance ; and Don John, the 

^ son 



m 

ton iu>d sucaessor of Henrf de Tfuna* 
tgan9.re, fully occupied bj his qtiarrd^ 
,^h Portugal HBd Eugland, condoded a 
treaty* The Aboiiliadjad did joiot lose.a 
tnom^nt. Secnr^ od the side of tbe 
ChristiaiR, he employed hious^lf ia cul- 
tivating agriculture and commerce^ di-^ 
minisbed the imposts, and found bimielf, 
in a shcHt time, the possessor of immense 
treasures. Adored by the people wbcmi 
be r^idered happy ; respected by the 
Christians whom he did not fear ; pos- 
sessed of an amiable wife to whom he 
devoted bis whole heart ; he emplc^ed 
the fine arts, the beauties of poetry, the 
grandeur of architecture, his time, and 
tb^ treasure which remained, in adorning 
bis capital. He erected many monu- 
ments at Grenada and Guadix, towns for 
which be hiad a great predilection, and 

X 4 made 
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ibis court the asylum of talents and 
politepess. 

The Mmulman^ possessed, at thit 
epoch/ the universities and academies, 
in which poetry^ medicine, painting, and 
sculpture, were cultivated, and. Abouhad- 
jad encouraged and endowed those esta« 
blishm^its most magnificently. The chidT 
part of the works of these Grenadine au- 
<« tbois were lost during the; conquest, but 
some weresayed, wbicb arenow preserved 
in the library of theEscurial * Theseprin-^ 
cipally treat of grammar and astrology^ 

to 

and are much respected tq this day; 

^ others, 

* After the capture of Grenada, Cardinal Ximenes 
caused all the copies of the Koran urhich he could 
procure to be committed to the flamea; and theig* 
Horant or superatitibus soldiers, mistaking whatever 
was written in Arabic for that book, consumed, with* 
oi|t distinction, an immense nun^ber of WoVks in 
pfose aftd verse. 
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otherg, in particular, relate to theology,' 
a science in which the Arabs excelled : ♦ 
and it may well be supposed that a ped« 

s- 

pie gifted with refined sense and - ardent 
imaginations, must have produced great 
theologians. From tl^eir schools were 
introduced into Europe those scholastic 
disputants, who were formerly so celte- 
brated, although at. present forg^ten; 
The pretended secrets of clubs, the «ci^ 
ence of alchemy, judicial astrology, the 
wand of divination ; all those histories so 
common* in old times of sorcerers, ma-^ 
gicians, and enchanters, have come to 
us from the Arabs, who were in all 
times superstitious ; and there is reason 
to believe that their long sojournment in 
Spain, and their long intercourse with • 
the Spaniards, has imprinted on the lat- 
ter 

^ See the Bi{>liotheca Arabico-Hispana of CasciBi. - 
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ter i^^t loFe for the xnarTellonSj tl^it 
character of pious credulity so nearly 
sPied to superstition, of whiph plulo-i 
Sophy acc^ses that lively, sensible, and 
spirited nation, to whom nature has 
given the germ of all the finer qualities 
of human nature. * 

One kind of literature common amongst 
the Moors, the Spaniards have takea 
from them; that of Novels and !Rp- 
stances. The Arabs always were, a^d 
are to this day, great storytellers. In 
the midst of tl^e deserts of I^^^ia. an<i| 
Afnc^i undf r the tents of the ^Pedouios,, 
thpy assemble every evening, to attend 
to a tale of love, \i^hiGh they listen to ii> 
silenpe, follow with interest, and be^^l 
the inisjbrtunes of the two lovers^ whose 

adventures^ 



* Pl-ecis pist. sHf lefi Maures^by M. Florism^ page, 
159- 
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|i4^^nture$ are recpunted. ^^t Crreat^ 
♦hey joined to t^ek natfir^ ta^t^ fw 
$tpiy-tel|iiqg, a taste for vooal and ilistra? 
fQental mu^i^- The poets cojoippsed io 
YCrse, stopiesi of war or of love ; . the mu? 
ricioos adapM tbeo. to appn>pmte ai», 
ap4 thf! youqg Mpprs sutig them. It i$ 
from these we have derived the innu- 
merable Spanish Bpn3ance$^ translated 
from or in imitation of the Arabian, 
)vhich in a simple and sometimes touch. 
)ng style^ recount combats with the 
Christians, quarrels between rivals, and 
conversations between lovers. In these 
9X^, de^crihed^ with the utmost exact- 
ness, their £^stivals ; their games ; their 
buU-fights, which they took from the 
Spaniards; their arms, which consist- 
ed of a large scimetar, a very slender 
lance, a short coat of mail, and a light 
buckler of leather ; their horses, whose 

trailing 
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trailing hpUsiDgs were embroidered with 
precious stones; fheir devices^ which 
aknoiM always were a heart pierced with 
arrows^ or perhaps a sail guiding a sfaip^ 
or the first letter of the name of the 
beauties whom they loved ; their coIouFis, 
of which each had its signification, yel-^ 
low and the black expressing grief, 
green hope, blue jealousy, violet and 
^ame colour the most passionate love* 
Tbiis delicate and ronjantic gallantry^ 
which rendered the Moors of Grenada 
famous alt over Europe, formed a sin- 
gular contrast to the natural ferocity qf 
all the people who came from Africa; 
These M ui^ulmans, who in battle placed 
their glory and their address in cutting 
off skilfully the heads of »their enemies, 
which they attached to the bow of their 
saddles, and after<vards exposed, flowing 
with blood, on the battlements of their 

. town$ 
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towns ai^ at the gates of their palaces j 
tbe$e restless indocile ^irarriors^. erer^ 
Feady to revolt agaipst their kings^ to 
dep<»e or strangle thein^ became at the 
saine time the most tender^ submissive^ 

■ 

and impassioned lovers. Their i^omen^ 
although generally jslaves^ fo^dme^ whe^ 
^hey made a conquest^ the most absolute 
sovereigns and the . supreme deities of 
those whose hearts they possessed* It 
was to render themselves agreeable ttf 
th^r mistresses that they sought glory ; 
it. was to shine in their eyes^ that they 
were iirodigal of their riches and their 
lives; that they mutually endeavoured to 

« 

excel in their achievements and in the 
most magnificent entertainments. This 
extraordinary combination of softness 
^nd ferocity^ of delicacy and barbarity, 
this eager desire to prove themselves the 
most Vfdiant and the most constant^ did 

it 
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it come to die Moors frotn Am S^^ 
Biafds^ or did the SpamardE acquire it 
from the Moors t It is not easy td deter^ 
inine this point; yet W)ieii we coiisidei^ 
that thitf character never existed in Asia^ 
the primary country of these Arabs j 
when wA find less of it in Africa; wfahitf 
their conquests had naturalissdd tbem^ 
and that, since thdr departure from 
Spain, tbey bare lost even tfaeiraceg<tf 
tHo^e amiable and chivalrous manners^il 
there is some reason to award the palftt 
to the Spaniards* and Portuguese. Itf 
fact, before the invasion of the MoorSj 
the courts of the Gothic Kings already 
afibrded abundant examplesr of gd« 
lantry. 

After that epoch we see the pHiibes 
and the chevaliers of Leon^ of Navarre^ 
and Castile, equally renowned for their 
amours and their achievements. The 

name 
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ttstdie aidbe of the Cid recais at once iii& 
ideas bf tenderhess and courage ; amd 
aiibide the expulsion of the Moors tfa6 
9|[>dniards have preserved a reputatipii* 
f(bfr gallantry very superior to other Eu- 
ropedn nations^ and of whieh the geraa'^ 
destroyed at present in other tonntHes', 
still subsii^t^ in Spain and Pbrtttgidi 

Thfe tiTith is, that the femtffes «f 'Oi«ei 
nadadeiServed to inspire so much' Idvej 
they- were, and are still-, the most 4e- 
dtzcin^ #onieti iriiaginatile. We read in 
aii Arabian histoHan,* who wrt)te ^t 
Gk^^n^a^ in the yeat* 1378 of out era^ 
m the reign of Mahomet the Old^ the 
fblldtvihg^ portrait of the ladili^ of his( 
6buntrjr. 

"They are all beaiutifid} but that 

a 

^ At)i Abdalla-ben Alkahilbi Absaneni Hist. 
Arabian, manuscript in the Esourial. 
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'* beauty which strikes 119 ttt ooee, r€-» 

*^ ceives afterwariis. its pribcipai charm 

^^ from their graceful and geoteeL de^ 

portment* Their stature is under the 

middle size; their long black hair 

V descepds to their heds ; their .teetb^ 

V white' as alabaster, embellish their, 
^^ vern)fll|Oii lips^ which always smile 
^^ with' a .caressing air. The great ^ use 

which they ^ make of perfumes of, tl^e. 
L^ most exquisite odotfr^ gives a coolness. 
^^ and a brilliancy to. their skin, -which 
^^ is not^ possessed by^ other Musulmaos* 
Their gait^ their dance, all tbein moye--^ 
tnedts have a graceful softness and an 
f ^ elegant negligence^ which adorn all 
*^ their attractions. Their converstitioii 
^^ is lively and keen, < their genius r^ned 
^^ and penetrating ; they express them- 
^^ selves constantly in sallies of wit, or in 
** ivords full of meaning/' 

The 
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The dress of these women was com^ 
posed^ as that of the Tui-ks and Per- 
sians is now^ of a long linen robe without 
sleeves, confined by a girdle, a Turkish 
jacket with tight sleeves, large drawers, 
and slippers of Morocco feather. All 
these* stuffs, extreniely fine and generally 
striped, were buttoned with gold and 
silver, and adorned with precious stoiies. 
Their hair flowed in tresses over their 
shoulders, and a small, yet very costly 
bonnet, supported an embroidered veil 
which fell down to thdr knees. 

The men were habited nearly in the 
same manner. In their girdle were con- 
tained their purse, their handkerchief, 
i„,a poig.ard ;. white or coloured tor- 
bah covered the head 4 and over the do^ 
limaniy or jacket, they Wore in' summer a 
Sarge dndjight white robe, and in winter 
the albomob, or Atticsta mantle. The 

r onl;r 
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odIj. chfmgc which they made in thb 
dress when they went to war^ wa^ the 
addition of a coat of mail,, and plates of 
steel OQ the crowns of their turbans. 

It was . custom k. &««<!. to .^- 
ble together every year, during the 
autumn, ia those charming country- 

houses by which the city was surround- 

> 

ed* There their minds were occupied 
by no other ideas than those of pleasure^ 
huntingyv music and dancing fiUk^ up 
their days and nights. The daxijQes 
were very loose, as were the song^ and 
rondos, and the ballads which they snng^ 
to each other. If these contradictions of 
the human mind surprise us, we are 
equally astonished at, this want of mo^ 
desty amongst a peoplp.whp wcace act 
quainted with loye; but in ^^ei^eral the 
eastern nations are Uttkf , s^iisibk of tiM 
virtue of that chastity whji^h we so highj^ 

esteem;r 



esteem^ being influenced rather by passion 
than love, by jealousy than delicacy ; and 
ignorant how either to suspend or to 
conceaV their sensiations. 

Tliese details, perhaps too long, will^ 
it is hoped > be excused^ as we have no 
material occurrences to narrate during 
the calm which Grenada enjoyed under 
the TpigOi of Abouhadjad. That good 
king, after having occupied the throne 
thirteen years, left his iouHsking states 
to his son Joseph^ who succeeded him 
without oppo$ition (A. J)% 1392). 



\ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Reign of Joseph II . • . .Folly of the Grand Master 
of Alcantara. • .Reign of Mahomet IX, Joseph 
III, and others • . • .Troubles in Grenada . . .Reign 
of Ismael II. and Hulei-Hassam. 

Jos£PH II. imitated his father, and 
wished to preserve the treaty concluded 
with the Christians, which w.s however 

* 

disturbed by a fanatic hermit This 
man persuaded the grand master of Al^ 
cantara, Martin de Barbuda, a Porta- 
guese, that he was chosen by heaven to 
chase the Moors from Spain, and pro- 
mised him, in the name of God, that he 
should be the conqueror of the Moors, 
and take Grenada by assault without 
losing a single soldien 

The credulous grand master, tx)nfiding 

• ■' in 
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ia the accoinplishment of this promise^ 
sent mthont del^j ambassadors to Joseph^ 
to declare to hini> on his part^ that the 
religion of Mahomet was false and de« 
testable, and that of Jesus Christ the 
obIj one.whioh oaght to be bdieved by 
the hnman race ; /and defied the King of 
Grenada to a combat of twp hundred 
Moors against one hundred Christians, 
4Ma condition that: the nation which 
should be vanquished should adopt, 
without delay, the belief of the nation 
which proved victorious^ 

We may easily form an idea of the re« 
ception these ambassadors experienced. 
Joseph had great difficulty in restrain* 
ing his people from offering violence to 
the envoys. They were, however, con* 
temptuously dismissed and returned to 
the grand master, who, surprised at not 
having , received any ' mis wer, assembled 

■t 
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immediately a thcnisatid iafeadry ami 
three bHDdr^d eihrairj^ aud'.tiodc ins 
departure for the oooqiwisit 'cf GiieoUda^ 
^ided by the prapbetic hermits i ^ 

The l^iiig of Cadtile^ Heivy lU^ Wbo^ 
frbm the eofmaenceinaEt of his veigo^ 
had been desirous to preserve peace 
the Modrs^ Until his states befcame mCM 
tramquil, w^ displeased toJbiear of the 
enterprise of the gran4>dKisler> to whoM 
he sent positive orders not to p^ hit 
frontiers* Barbuda apsweriiig^ that he 
must obey God^ oontinndd his rodte^ 
The governors of the towns through 
i^hich be passed endeavoured in Vain 
to Arrest bis prbgress ; whikt the pepf^, 
on the c(mtrBvy^ lavished oa him their 
homage^ and hastened to increase his 
may. Jtalready amounted to six tiwa* 
s^nd nien^ ! when fab directed his stept 
tlHfrards that ^nem^'s teri^tovy which his 

fooUsU 
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foolish cf edality t*egarded as his cbiiqu^si 
At the first castlef he attsleked^ he lost 
ihife^ men and wa's himlteH' wounded* 
Stitj^sed heybnd measure/ as may' be 
supposed/ as se^ Hi^ blood fldtr atid his 
soldiers ikll/ be called* the liermit, and 
£ttoliy deniianded how it could have hap-^ 
|>ened^ afler his express assiit^hces that 
he would not lose a single warrior. The 
hetmit told him he did nbt intend to 
^Yiswer hint until flie battler raged, and 
Barbuda did xii6t make atiy iHore coin* 
plaints ; but it^ was not^ long before hfi 
^t^eived the approaching of an army of 
fifty thousand Moors (A. D. 1394). The 
battle immediately commenced, in which 
the grand master and hk three hundred 
kt^ights perished, performing prodigieis 
«^f valourl The Moors, after the combat, 
remarked, with admiration, that these 
jintrepid warriors had received no wounds 

Y 4 but 
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but. in fvpnti and that e^ch of thein, even 
in death, covered with his body the 
ground wl^ch he had occupied in the 
combat. The remainder of the Cbris*^ 
tian troops -were either takea or put to 
flight i i^nd 1;he silence of historiajis res« 
pecting tl^e hermit, gives reason to sup- 
pqf^ that.hff was not the last to make his 
escape** ... 

This sijly enterppse d^ not disturb the 
peace of (^e two nations: the King. of 

Castile disavowed the conduct of the 

... ^ 

grand master, and Joseph continued tQ 
resign, with glory and tranquilUty ; but 
was at length, poisoned by means of a 
magnificent robe, which the King of Fez, 
his secret enemy, sent him by his ambas- 

■ 

sadors. Historians assure us, that this 

robc^. 

'^ Feiteras, 'Compend. Hist, tome .viii. Car« 
donne, Hist^ d'Afrique, tome iii^ etc« 
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tobe, impregnated with a subtle poison^ 
occasioned the death of the unfortunate 
king, in the most excruciating torments^ 
bis . flesh separating from his bones^ 
and vhis sufferings lastii^ thirty days« 
(A.D. 1396.) ri / , . 

!Mahomet IX^i his second .son> who^ 
even during the lifetime oS his fathper 
had endeavoured to exdte insbn^ectionsl 
usurped the crown from his elder brother 
Joseph, whom he caused to be skui up iu 
prison. Mahomet possessed valour and 
some warlike talents. Allied to the 
King of Tiinis^ who joined his fleet with 
that of Grenada^ he broke the treaty 
with Castile, ahd immediately obtained 
some advantages ; but the Infant Don 
Ferdinand^ uncle and tutor to the young 
Idng, John the Second^ was not slow^ in 

ft 

revenging the Spaniards. 
.Mahomet IX. reigned but a short 

period. 
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perkMlj^ aii^ when lie was at the point of 
death I biettig anxioufi to 'aeciire the o^ovro 
to his son^ he sent eiletxf his principal 
offieen to the prison of hi^ brother Tvith 
orders to cut off his head, The oAcer 
fo».aJosepheog.gedi„.g»»„fch.« 
fvith an Iman^ and he announced to him 
with grief tibe caruel comuissioB whkrb 
he was; charged to exbeute. ^ Josdpfai 
without much concwn^ > requested titn^ 
to finisb his gaa^e; a^triiing f^tcoiv 
Whidi Ihe officer did not hesitate tQ 
grant ; and fdrtunately whilst the pripce 
eontinued his game, a second messenger 
aniyod^ kinging the news of the death 
of Mahomet^ and the proclamation of 
Joseph as his successor on th(( throne. 

This Joseph was a good Idog; and 
tlie peo{de were happy under bis rdgn^^ 
Instead of punishing the - seditions^ who 
had assisted Mahomet to deprive him of 

^ the 
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ihe crown, be lavished on them feyonrs 
lltitf employments, Hef atso reared the 

r 

«0Ds of*' bis broAi^r as 'bis^owti cbii^ 
chnsh ; and when bi^ edtioselTars blamed 
WiA fbf ibfei^ing i^tl much- indulgence, 
which they qonsiddr^d as dangerous^ 
^* l^ttoit ttief/' said Joseph,^** to de- 
^ ffrlyc fchfy . enemieis of every excus6 
"•^fer' haying jireferred my younger brb^ 
*^'^er/'' '' '• '-' '"' • * * " 

- IPbis excellent ptihce was afterwards 
obl%ed to take up arms against tbeChiris* 
tians/ but lost several of his towns. He 
preserved, however, the respect and love 
of bis subjects, and died, after a reign of 
fifteen years, regretted by the whole king- 
dom. (A. D, 1423.) 

After the death of Joseph the state 
was distracted by intestine wars. His 
son and successor, Mahomet X, ^b^na-* 
yar, or Left-handed, was driven from the 

throne 



throne by Mahomet 7^^ or^tbe JUittle^ 
who reigixed two years $ bijiji; the Aben^ 
cerrages^ a powerful tribe at.^renada^ 
reestablished Mahomet the Left-^handed. 
aod his competitor perishe^ on the^ sc^fi- 
fold. (A. D- 14270 , J, 

The iahabitants of Gr«p^d^ s^ aH 
the Moors in general^ were di^yide^ into 
tribes, pomposed of Vanches of the ^ame 
family. These tribes were more or Jiess 
immerous, or more or les^ coQsi4eivbIe, 
but were nevc^r confounded no^ dividedv^ 
and each of them had a chiefs who was a 
male descendant in a right line from the 
first ,head of the family. At Grenada 
there were thirty- two distinct tribes: 
these were always enemies to each other; 
and it was this hatred^ transmitted from 
father to son, which rendered civil war§ 
so frequent. 
During this period the Spaniards at- 

tacked 
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tacked the Musulmans, and carried fire 
and sword to the very walls of the capi- 
talw The whole country was laid waste^ 
the harvests burned, the villages destroy* 
«d, and John II, who reigned at this 
time in Castile, wishing to add to the 
misfortunes which he had already occa«- 
sioned to the Grenadines, the misery of 
civil war, caused to be proclaimed king 
a person called Joseph Alhamar, grand- 
6on of that Mahomet the Red so basely 
assassinated by Peter the Cruel at Seville. 
All the discontented ranged themselves 
under Joseph ; and the Zegris, a famous 
tribe inimical to the Abencerrages, es-^ 
poused the cause of the usurper. M a-^ 
homet was again chaced from his capital 
^A* ID. 1432), and Joseph IV,* Allhamar, 
occupied the throoQ six tponths, and then 
4ied ; yfh^n Mahoioet again resumed his 
e:; pl^ce. 
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place. After thirteen years of mk^ 
fortune, he was deposed for the thi#d 
time (A. D. 1446), taken and shut up in 
a prison bj one of his nephews, named 
Mahomet XII. Osmin, who was himself 
dethroned, in his turn, hj his own hro« 
ther, Ismael, and finished his days ii^ the 
same dungeon where his uncle, Mahomet 
the Iieft«-handed, had languished. (A.ty. 
1453.) 

So many revolutions did not prevent 
the Christian governors, or the Moors 
who commanded on the frontiers, from 
making unceasing irruptions into the\ 
enemy's country. At one time a petty 
troop of cavalry or - infantry surprised a 
tillage, massacred the inhabitant^ pil- 
laged the houses, and carried off th|i 
flocks ; at another time, an army 8ttd«* 
deoly f^ipeared pQ tiiie plain, laid waste 

the 
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the country^ flocked up the vidQ3| due 
down the trees^ besieged j^nd po^^eased 
theoiBelves of /aooie placej ftnd retired 
with their booty « This mode of warfare 
was the foost ruiadus of all to ther un* 
fortunate farmer ; and under the reiga 
of Ismael II. the province of Grenada 
had suffered so much^ that th^ king was 
obliged to root up large forests to sup- 
ply his capital; which retained scarce 
any part of that vast and fertile Vega^ 
so many times desolated by the Spa« 
niards^ 

Ismael II. left his crown to his son 
Mulei Hassan (A. D. 1465)^ a young 
prince full of courage^ who profiting by 
the troubles of Castile^ under the deplor-* 
able reign of Henry IV^ surnamed the 
Impotent^ carried his arms to the very 
centre of Andalusia. The successes 

which 
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which he gained^ his talent^i and warlike 
ardour^ occasioned the Moors to con- 
ceive the hope of recovering under his 
government their ancient power ; bat a 
great event occurred which arrested their 
victories and prepared their total ruin^ 
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CHAPTER X^II.> 

* « ' * 

Ferdinand and Isabella « • . • * Their Character . • ^ • 
War is declared • • . .Taking of Alhama • • • .Civil 
War amongst the M usulmans . » • .Boabdil pro« 
claimed King •;. Js taken Prisonei^ hj the Spa- 
ly aiklafter^a^ds liberated. 



1 ♦ « 



Is ABELI.A of Castik^ sister of Henry * 
the Impotent, in spite of obstades whidt 
speared insurmouutablei and contrary 
to' the wishes of the king her brother, 

i 

espoused the King of Sicily, Ferdinand, 
called the Catholic, the presumptive heir 
to the kingdom of Arragon. 
, The marriage; of Ferdinand and tsa* 

bella took. pl^cfi if^ a Ti^ry singular man*^ 

< 

ner; .After h9.viiig agreed t6 eiponse the 
Prince d^ Viane, X>on,CarloS), the eldc;^ 
blather ofJFej;4»P!it«i* ?»pdi;wbp»e;Jjf« 
o'gKnii^i^ 2 and 
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and misfortunes foria so interestiDg a 
portion of the history of Spain ; after 
haying been ; pttinisid .tbilCacheco^ the 
grand master of Calatrava, and sought 
after by Aiphonso, King of Portugal, By 
the Duke of Guiennei brother to Louis 
Xt» King of France, and by thf brother 
of Edward, King of £o|^d, lAbella 
decided in favour of the young Ferdintod, 
heir ef Armgon^ and already King of 
SicHy. It was necessary to dective hei^ 
brother; lletary IV, iftho fbfnially «^ 
posed the marriage ; and Carill6, Afch^ 
bishop of Toledo, who eonsttmed* &%» itong 
Kfe in intrigues and Actions, underMpk 
the entire arrslngemeiit. ' He aecordiugty 
eonvev^d^ the Queen from tlie edtkrt of 
the Kin|f, and Jplabetf her In safelj^dt 
YalhitioUd} a^ >«rhi4ih' tfae >>inig in«lr« 
dinand arrived iti'^<t^ gte^te^- sedrex^ 
With a^ftrain only of ^ii^ todi^al^rd. '^Ri^ 

marriagie 
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ai9%iGiiple>^ildWsettliet u-nUMovt su^ fgan 
jMlfe ;t *bd <&le> nevr mafried ^pait^ \th» 
v^tiici 'de$<^e4l ^e datf •«» btfiodie' ■ {tea- 

World, were even necessitated to bt^riroW 

fi^h)^ tbetr stti^ants^ ]l!tieBitoie]pi9feee9siary 

to cdffny the very^ atoderat^ esepcnses^ of 

fhefr'ftitp^iffla.^'Tiley separattid sfiertly 

afterwards ; and ivh&t thiC King^ of Gkis^* 

iBe became dcqttnrnted' Witli: the e?cfnt, 

ten^lts^ ftctions^ tod eriff wars were 

tliewoeftrfcdBsfeqiiencift; * -^ 

- Isabella Was^i little older ^an Fbr*- 

iRiiand. Sbe #s(s ^nirall but well made ; 

her liahr Was feirtiremely feir; her eyea 

sKdrp amf fitlf ef fire,* ier edmph^xk^fh a 

little olive^ and her countenance the 

niQSt interesting and agreeably. Fer* 

4}n^ ym»i^t\^e mvldle siz«; bis com- 

plesigB. f xtieoKly diavk, hi«< Qye» bi^f^k 

z2 and 
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and lively^ Ids air grave and alirays ibom^ 
posed. , Sober to exeess^ he neirw: i atc: 
more than tviro meals in the day^^ ittid 
drunk cmly twice dunvg J;he repast* 
Their m^ral character ia sufficiently ce- 
lebrated-* . \ 

This marriage^ by mtitiQg two of the 
most pow^ul monarchs of Spain, gave 
a mortal. bloiKT to the Moors^ wbo^ at this 
time^ were only suppoftpd by the dvn^: 
sions of the Christians^ One alfOiie of 
the two enoaies wh^ch they were ^hc^ 
Co have to contend with was sufficientia 

4 

annihilate them. Ferdinand, a skiKn) 
politician, keen, pliant and firm at^times> 
prudent even to mistrust; subtle t^ df ceit<| 
possessed the superior talf Q^ •f discei^- 

* RevolutioiM d'Espagne, torn. iv. liv. 8; Ma^ 
riana. Hist. d'Espagne, totn. n.' liv. S5 ; Hist, de 
Ferdinand ef Isabella; par M/rAbMMitnst, etc. 
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«,g- at » dfe^oe «,a .i* o.« g,»o., 
alt the paths which led to hk ofojecL 
Isabella^ more n6ble and of more elevated 
sentimeiitsy endowed with heroic courage, 
a coQsiaacy ofteiii tried, knew how to 
pursue an enterprise, ' and, above all,- to' 
effect its atcompliihnient The character 
of each ennobled the mind of the other. 

As soon as these two monaribhs had 
dispersed factions, vanquished th^ir fo« 
reign enemies, pacified domestic troubles, 
and had settled themselves iti the im« 
mense suceesaion^ which had been long 
dii^iited wMi them, they occapied them* 
«!«» »^« their i^. <rf e^ 
pelling the Moors. The age seemed to 
be destined for the establishndeiit of the 
glory of Spain. Independently of the 
numerous advantsiges wbi<^h the uniog^ 
of their forces afforded them^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella were Stttirottnded by men of 

z3 superior 
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sap«rior -ftbililies. 'She o dcteatc d %»" 
vaMUbt a &i«if>l^ friltr^ .biit'>«ftent8rtia 

<^ ; and IhaH ei;petimw(M mmetBT Jed 
aM Spaiki, as he Mtd hiinscify at hw ^gir*- 
tUe. The. ciifiU wwl had forand a 
croud of wairriomandicteeUeiitjgttattak, 
ampogot ^Qm (vf ciiK tbe Coilnt de C^ra, 
the Mdir^pw ^9^ Cadix, <atid ab^ffe^allf the 
fanaos Gpii$id¥e of Cwdai^ lo whom 
all '£wope aod. itt.liifitpry , h»mt fo oofiina e d 
the sui^aaate €>f f he Kihwit Gigfta^^ tirbioh 

« 

was coaferrbd iapoti kmky bts ooMrtrf|r« 
The publio ^waHtly^ exbuiMed hf thte 
foolish pnediigblit^^ >(tf Henrjr, (was shortly 
rcpkiiifthed by ttle sitiict econoniy. «f 
Ji$abeIlA».aod by oieaits of the boU oh* 
4aiDdd l^m^the Fopie to Max the pr4>-r 
fetty 9^ tb« toclesk^tk^ The troops 
iweredifiCipljiied^iMfWtffteTOHs.; tbeemtit 
latioQ of tli^ 'Castiimis ^d jiliitagiooese 

augmerited 
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wid^t of ,^, m^iif daqg^j l?»t fra$ , % 

«Qqi^t Mbp^ j^i hy,f.\{f Kiqg^ q€<¥Q« 
«mla to -the ^yfpfa^Si qf Qs^t^ie. 1 V it 
" know," an&i^fi^ MidM) " :tb«i son>« 

^et^pn oC gftW, but up ^lop^y )^ .b«efi 
'f.Cbeo^iy <m^^ ly^biffh I;{:;aA; oibr |«!(^ 

"''•jgjpiEVBwdf/'; Qp sayijBg w^bipb lwi4>w?t- 
•ffltfd the? pqiwt,9^^if-:lanw. [. f ;t.;- 

Pie jBP/py of ^F,4iiis^d «ftrcbe^»4ir 

r^y toi^rd^ Alba<>%^ ? wry steWf 

z 4 place 
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place in the neighbotrr bo6d of Grenada^ 

celebrated for' its' liiaj^ificent Va^hsy 

which the kiiigs of the' Moors' bad aoorn- 

ed. Alhaiba was surprised -by' the Cmris- 

• » . 
tians, and a war was kmdled neier Aore 

to be extinguished; The' stibcesses of 

either party wer6 fot some tim* fequalJy 

balanced. Mulei^ possessed numetous 

troops^ a grand '- treasury ,' and a powerful 

artillery ; and might baVe defended hltb- 

self for a long time, hadi not one acif of 

intprudence on hi^ paVt^plunged hiin for 

ever into an abyis of mrsfortuhes. 

• Muki^as the husband of .a Moorish 

lady, named' Arsta, of one. of the i^st 

tribes of G^nada, and had by faef a t^bn', 

ealled Boabdil, who Was heir to^^'fais 

throne; but smitten by the chartns]6f a 

Christian slave, whogdVerri^d him At'H^r 

will, Muld repudiated his, wife A^xa, / 

l%fe was the signal for civil War. The 

outrageous 
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outrageous wife^ assisted % the culpable 
Boabdil, excited to revoh her parents, 

< 

friends^ and the half ^f Grenada. Mulei 
tiassan was driven from his ca^tal ; 
Boabdil assumed the title of KiiijB^ ; and 
ihe father and the son' disputed at the 
'sword's pbiilit a sceptre; whicli they 
were both finely deprived of by Fer- 
dinand. '■' 

(A. D. 1463:;) To crown these mis« 

fortunes, a brother of Mulei/ named Za- 

gal, who had placed himself at the head 

of some froops, and gained considerable 

' advantages avei the Spaniards in ihe'd)^^ 

files of Malagk, had by that Victory ob** 

• •• 

liained the love and esteeni of the Musul** 
mans^ and dbnceived ' the hope of being 
Able to dethrone his brother and hi& 
^ oephdsw. Hiestlite became disturbed by 
ijiis ttifrd party. Boabdil tremUed at 

« 

GroiU^, ' idd wistJing to acfiiefve' some 

briUiant 



brjUiilut acjtip^n .which kQ^t reaniiD;ate 
the. factions alr^d^ jdisposedtp abandqii 
l^ini^he made a saHy at the head. Qf a small 
arjoay^ ^n -crdef; to surprise Xu^qne, • 9- 
town h6lei|i§ip^; to the Ca$tilian$; b^ 
was taken jpcispner^ and xvaj$ th«^ first 
Moorish ^n^^ \f\ko becamj^ a captive to 
the SpaoiaFdi. Fejrdiaap^. was lairish of 
his kindness towards the unfortapM? 
ivtooarphj apd cafi^e4 him j^ jbc^^u^i^ed 
at'.Cfii;4ova. . [, .., , .. 

--»• . .. ... 

. J&fttlei Has^p seized thi^ ^u^vaeut tp 
jrepqss^ himself qf • the cro.wu t^jiich Jjc 
lifi^^ been deprived of h.y J^is j:ehd]io|i3 
s^, ^d in spite of the pautjj o^^?^ 
l|p reentered hjf, capital, Jtjfe cp^y jtcjn;, 
■Juwever, offer inor^;t}iaja^, f«ehle resist- 
ai|ce to the .prp^^ ,pl^^,| %tili^ps, 
wl^o, iff;*!! parts, s^hd|Jf!d^tow3pg^,^^ 
^dvaqoed every, dgr tajva;r/f s fjt^a^f.; 
wh^re .the imfortu|yi<p,J\||WplDwjijjftg^ 

themselres 
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themselves up to intestine contests. To 
increase these bloody divisions, which 
already presaged their ruin, the artful 
Ferdinand set Bbab^il at liberty, and even 
became the ally of his captive, promising 
to ;aid him againi^t his father, on condi- 
tion that be i»hould pay a tHbute of 
4w^?e thousand pi^es <if gdd, acknow- 
le^^ hiiliself his vassal, and deliver up 
certaia plades. The base Boabdil sub* 
trilled to! ithp/'Cviiiile of the tenmk, and 
^4ppls>vtoAthy !Eerdiniiii],liestenedrtt) temk^ 
ifinar bpOBiMuki; \ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Musulmans hasten their own Destruction • . • • 



Boabdil reigns alone at Grenada • • • .Siegeoflthat 
City • » • •Isabella betakes herself to the Camp 1 • . . 
Builds the Town of Santa F6 there . w • .Gfff luida 
capitulates • • • .Ferdinand and Isabella make the^ 

solemn Entry into the City. 

■ » 

Thb kingdom of Greoada now be- 
came the field of caltiage, ' where lV(i|lei 
Hassan, Boabdil and Zagal, pursued each 
other, sword in hand, and accelerated 
their mutual destruction. The SpanU 
ards, during this period^ advanced from 
conquest to conquest, sometimes under 
the pretext of assisting their ally, Boabdil, 
sometimes rescinding the treaty they had 
made with him, but always stirring up 
the fire of discord ; stripping, in their 

turn. 



turo^ the tli^ee)partiQ$| 9n4 leaving to^ 
tbe tanqiiish^^^heir IawS| customs, and, 
the free exercise of tbdr rehVion . , 

In the midst of so many trophies, 
crifiesi ^d calatnities, the aged M^lei 
li^an died of grief or by the hand of 

* 

his hrothef (A.D. 1485), Ferdinand 
mMe hiniself master of ^the entiFe. 
f ^^t#|*n portion of the kingdom ; and 
Boahdii agreed to divide with Zagal 
the Uttle whifb remained of that deso* 
lated state. Grenada became the prp-^ 
p^rty of Boabdil ; Guadix and Almeir^ 

were ceded to Zagal. The war still con* 

/ 

tinued with unabated fury; and the 
IfuUty Zfigal, despairing to preserve what 
he possessed^ sold those places to Fer* 

dinaqd f^x ^^ ^^^Hi^l P^^^^^* T^^ 
trealj . being 3ign^d9 the Catholic king 
took possesi^ioir of the towns, and the 
traitor Zagal did. not bliish at accepting 

an 



ato' emploTiiteiit in the ; Cbrit^lSan araijr, 
thus mflictiDg t!ie lasfe UotT'on bis fi^ 
ing country and his ntflbltvr. (A. IX 

14900 

The city ef Gcenada ndw illone 7&» 
mained to the .Musulmans^ where BeaH^ 
dil still reigoed, and irritate by bis biia* 
fortunes, turned hfe rag^ against iiis snb^ 

ff 

jectSy whom he ruled* with tyradaiea) 

severity. The Kings of Castile ittiioi 

' • • • 

ArragODj notwithstanding their pretend- 
ed treaty with this weak- monarchy sent 
him a summons to place his capital in 
their hands, according to'a secret treaty 
which they pretended subsisted between 
them. Boabdii {protested cigainst ideli 
perfidy, but he had hot 'mhch likoi to 

« 

bewail his niisfortutaes, afsit became^Be^ 
cessary forhiita either to fight or to cieas^ 
to reign. . ' Iffe Moorish King resolved td 
take the mor^ noife paf t an4 ta defend 
' himself; 



m 
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at i\vi heatf of art armf ^ufety Vbdmao^} 
nieti, th6 cftbsetf Iroojte df die two king^i^ 
dbifts, arid J^dt^nced'to lagr %\ege to Gre- 
nada, o» iW 9tfa of May 1481^ and o# 
the Hegtra #7". 

TRiis great city, as has been already 

* • • 

mentionedf, wis dt^fended by strdng Fam-. 

parts, flanked by a thousand and thirty 

towers, and by a number of works iieap-^ 

ed one above another. Notwithstntfding 

the civil wars which had inundated it 

withbteod, it contained" more tha?n two 

hundred thousand meri. Aft • tfiaft re^ 

if 

mained of the brave warriors^ ^attached 
to their coi^try, to their religion , anidl to 
their lawsv wte^ united^ withip its walls^ 
Diiirpair ddabted- their streiigfeh, and un-* 
der any other leader than Boabdit thib 
despair inig^ have saved tile city ^ b^it 
this weak an^ fth^ocicnts piE4n^> upo&:siis^ 
' ' picion. 
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picion, or the slightest indkation^ con*^ 
demned his most faithful subjects -to die 
by the axe of the executioner, and 
became the object of hatred and con* 
tempt to the Grenadines, who gave him 
the name of Zogoybi, which signifies the 
Kttle King. All the-tribes of Grenada, 
particularly that of the Abeucerrages^ 
were discontented and discouraged. The 
Alfaques and the Imans with a loud 
Toice predicted, the termination of the 
empire of the Musulmans, and the ah* 
horren^e which they yet felt for the yoke 
of the Spaniards alone sustained an in- 
dignant people against their enemies and 
their king. 

The troops ofj^erdi^^and, ontfieoyin 
trary, elevs^ by their recent su^esses^ 
considered themselves as invincible, and 
believed that they marched to certaint 
conquest. They :saw themselves conlr 

maoded 
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manded by chiefs whom they adored. 
PoDoe de Lemi Marquis of Cadiz^ Henry 
de Gusman Duke of Medina Sidonia^ 
Mendoza Agoilar Villena^ and above all 
Gonsalve of Cordova^ and a great num- 
ber of other faiqbus captains^ followed a 
victorious king. Isabella^ whose virtues 
commanded veneration and respect, whose 
grace and afiability attracted admiration 
and love, foetocd^ herself to the camp 
with the Infant and her children, at- 
tended ^ by the most brilliant court ever 
hitherto seen in Europe. This great 
Queen accommodated her manners, na« 
turaUy reserved, to the circumstances of 
the times^ and combined splendid feasts 
and public amusements with the hard- 
ships of war. Tournaments succeeded 
to combats, and illuminations, dances, 
fmd games^ occupied the nights of sum* 
V^y so delightful in those climates. 

9 A Isabella 
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Isabella prasided orer the wliok: 
word from her lips was a reoompence for 
the greatest hai'dships^ one of bw smiles^ 
made the lowest soldier a bono. Abuii* 
daoce rdgned io the eamp ; pleasure emd 
hope animated ail hearts: whilst^ amoogst 
the Grenadines, mutual mistrust^ goMral 
eonsternation^ and a oertainly of a want 
of promions, had cooled their conmge. 

The siege had lasted nine montha. 
Ferdinand did not attempt t1an> assivalt 
against a place so well fortified; hut 
having devastated the surrosniiing eotin* 
try, waited patiently until fiissine idaKMiUI 
oecaskm the fidl t^ 3l*eftada. Content 
to batter the mmpiyrte^' to repulse t^ 
frequent .sortiesf of the 'Moors, i^ did xiot 
engage in any decisii% ibtioti^ htit effsty 
day more dosely confined the enehfy^ for 
whom, no posfiibiiity oif,escapQ'miifti^iied'# 
An ace id ^ty . duriu^ :<me iii|^t| «et thre 

./:''. r \: . ■ to 
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to the tents of Isabella, and the flames 
consumed the whole camp^ but Boabdil 
took no advantage of the disaster. The 
Queen wished the Spaniards to build a 
town on the site of the consumed camp, 
for the purpose of convincing the Mu- 
sulmans that the siege would never be 
raised ; and this idea, equally grand, ex- 
traordinary, and worthy of the genius of 
Isabella, was executed in twenty-four 
days. The Spaniards established them- 
selves in their new city, which was sur- 
rounded by walls, and subsists to this 
day, preserving the name of Santa Fe, 
given to it by the pious Queen. 

At length, oppressed by famine, van- 
quished . almost constantly in the petty 
combats which occurred under their 
walls, abandoned by Africa, which made 
no effort to save them, the Musulmans 

2 A 2 perceived 
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perceived the necessity of surrendering. 

> 

Gonsiilve of Cbrdova was commissioned 
by the King to regulate the articles of 
capitulation. He proposed accordingly 
that the Grenadine^ should acknowledge 
as Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as well as their sqccessors to the crown 
of Castile; that they should release, 
without ransom, their Christian prison- 
ers ; that the Musulmans, always go- 
verned by their own laws, should pre- 
serve their customs, their judges, a por- 
tion of their mosques, and the free exer- 
cise of their religion ; that they should 
be enabled to preserve or to sell their 
property, and be permitted to retire into 
Africa, or any other country they might 
choose, without being ^ver forced b^r 
the Castilians to quit Spain ; and that 
Boabdil should enjoy the Apuxares, a 

rich 
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rich and extensive domaiD^ which he 
should dispose of according to his own 
wishes. 

Such was the capitulation ^ which the 
Spaniards observed but badly. Bpabdii 
'executed it some days before the time 
agreed upon^ apprehending that his peo* 
pie, excited by the Imans, wished to 
break it, and to bury themselves under 
the ruins of Grenada. (A. D« 1492.) 
The unfortunate King hastened to de- 
liver over to the Castiliaus Albazyn and 
Alhambra; he afterwards carried the 
keys to Ferdinand, and never more re- 
turned into that city. Shortly after, 
followed by his family and a small num- 
ber of his servants, he took the rpad to 
the doleful domain which they gavQ him 
for his kingdom. 

When Boabdil (surnamed Chiquito, 
which signifies the little, from his dimi- 

2 A 3 nutive 
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nutive stature^ was departing from bis 
palace to deliver himself up to his eon-* 
queror^ he took his way through .one of 
the gates of Alfiazyn^ and demanded, as 
a favour, that no other person should 
ever be permitted after him to pass that 
gate, which Ferdinand agreed to with-* 
out difficulty; and in order that this 
should be the more carefully observed in 
all future ages, he ordered it to be in- 
closed with a wall, as it is at present. 

Arrived at the Mount Padul, whence 
Grenada may be seen, Boabdil cast upon 
it his last look, whilst tears bedewed hisi 
countenance. " My son,'' says Aixa, 
his mother, to him, ^^ you have reason 
^^ to weep like a woman, for the loss of a 
^^ throne which you have not defended 
^' like a man.'* 

The unfortunate Musulman could not 

live a subject in a country where he had 

# reigned 
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oneigned so long ; but passed over ib 
^tXMue little tioie into Africa^ where lie 
^as killed in bcrttle. 

Isabella and Ferdinand made their 
^ntry intd' Grenada the 2d of January 
1492, under the roar of their artillery, 
between a double line of soldiers. The 
town appeared deserted, the Moors re- 
tiring into their houses and flying from 
the presence of their conquerors, to 
conceal their tears and their despair. 
Their majesties went directly to the 
mosque, which was transformed into a 
church, and gave thanks to God for their 
successes ; and whilst they were fulfilling 
these pious duties, the Count de Ten- 
dilla, the new governor of Grenada, set 
up the triumphal cross, the standard of 
Oastile, and that of St. James, upon the 
highest towers of Alhambra. 

Thus fell this famous city ; thus ter- 

2 A 4 tninated 
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minated the po\¥er of the Moors in 
Spain^ after having existed fieven han-, 
dred and eighty-two years from the time 
of the conquest of Tarik, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Causes of the Huin of the Musulman Eoapire in 
Spaiii and Portugal • • . .Qualities of the Mus^ul* 

mans • . • .Their Charity • • . .Severities suffered bjr 

« 

them . • • .Another Revolt . . . .Their total Expul- 
siottf 

W£ may remark^ in this brief his- 
torical sketch, the principal causes of 
the destruction of the Musulman power 
in Spain. The first may be attributed to 
their character ; to that spirit of incon* 
(stancy^ that love of novelty, that eternal 
inquietiide, which caused them so often 
to change their kings ; vphich multiplied 
amongst them those factions which dis- 
tracted their empire by discord^ and 
finally delivered them over to their ene* 
mies^ bereft of that strength which 
they had employed against themselves. 
They had also to upbraid themselves with 

their 
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their rage for magnific^ice, festivals, 
and expensive edifices^ which exhausted 
the public treasure, whilst their con- 
tioual wars left to a land the most fer- 
tile in the world, scarcely tioie to pro- 
duce those harvests always ravaged by 
the Spaniards. Besides, they wanted 
laws, the only solid basis of the pros- 
perity of a nation ; and their despotic 
government, under which the people 
possessed no property in the country, oc- 
casioned each individual to consider his 
own talents and acquirements as the 
means of personal aggrandizement, ra-* 
ther than as the patrimony of the state. 

These defects, so dangerous, and 
which caused their ruin, were remedied, 
in some measure, by those qualities which 
the Christians themselves were obliged to 
acknowledge. Equally brave and equal- 
ly sober as the Spaniards, but less dis- 
ciplined and less experienced, they were 

their 
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their superiors in the attack. Adversity 
did not afflict them for any length of 
time ; they saw in it the will of heaven, 
and submitted without a murmur. The 
dogmas of fatality contributed, no doubt, 
tQ endow them with this virtue. Fer- 
vent observers of the laws of Mahomet, 
they practised conscientiously the praise- 
worthy precepts of charity: they gave 
to the poor, not only bread and money, 
hui also a determined portion of their 
grain, their fruit, their flocks, and all 
kind of merchandize. In the towns and 
in the country the sick were received, 
attended, and assisted with the most 
humane piety. That hospitality, always 
so sacred amongst the Arabs, was not 
less observed at Grenada. They took 
delight in the exercise of this virtue. We 
cannot read, without feeling, the ten- 
derest emotion, the story of the old 
Grenadine; from whom a stranger, 

stained 
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stained with bloody and pursued by the 
officers of justice, came to demand an 
asylum. The old man concealed him in 
his house; at the same moment the 
guard arrived demanding the murderer, 
and bearing to the old man the body of 
his son, whom the stranger had assassi- 
nated. The unhappy parent did not be- 
tray his guest ; but when the guard had 
retired, ^^ Go out of my house/' said he 
to the assassin, '^ for I am not allowed 
*^ to prosecute thee/' 

Charity is one of the strongest pre- 
cepts of the religion of the Mahometans. 
Many parables recommend it to them ; 
and the following, in particular, deserves 
notice: ^^ The sovereign judge, at the 
^^ last day, will encircle him, who has 
'* not practiced charity, with a frightful 
" serpent, which will unceasingly pierce 
^* with his poisoned fang that avaricious 

** hand 
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" hand, which never opened to relieve 
** the wants of the unfortunate/^ 

Such were these celebrated Moors, 
'.little known to historians, who al* 
ways loaded them with calumnies. After 
their defeat, a great number of them 
retired into Africa. Those who remain- 
ed in Qrenada had to endure the most 
cruel persecutions. The article of the 
last treaty, which gave them a formal 
assurance of the liberty of enjoying their 
religion, was violated by the Spaniards. 
They were fo«»d to abjure their faith 
by torture, by terror, and by every spe- 
cies of unworthy means. Irritated at 
this want of faith, the Moors attempted 
to relieve themselves; but their eflbrts 
were useless. Ferdinand himself march- 

w 

ed against them, punished , those whom 
he called rebels, and, sword in hand, 
gave baptism to mqre than fifty thousand 
of the vanquished Moors. 

The 
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Ulie successors of Ferdinard, Charles 
the Fifth, and above all Philip the Second, 
tormented the Moors afresh. The in- 
qaisition was established at Grenada : 
terror, accusations, and punishments, 
were employed to convert them ; they 
tore from them their children, to educate 
them in the faith of that God, who de- 
tests every species of violence, and who 

preaches nothing but peace ; they were 

» 

robbed of their property, and were ac- 
cused on the slightest pretext. 

The edicts of Charles V, renewed and 
rendered more severe by Philip IT, to- 
tally, changed the modes of life of the 
Musulmans. They, prescribed iko them 
the adoption of the dress and language 
of Spain, prohibited their wotnen from 
wearing veils, interdicted the use of the 
baths and the dances of their country, 
and ordaified that all their children^ 
from the age of fivfe years to fifteen, 

should 



* .« 
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should be r^isteroel, in order to bb edvt- 
cated in Catholic ischools.^ 

Reduced to despair, they took up armsy 
and the most . terrible * vengeance was 
exercised by them against the Christian 
fetbers (A. D. 1569). The new king, 
wlxMn thev had chosen, named Ma-* 
hdriiet*ben«4)mimah, who pretended to 
he of the blood of the Omiades, sustain-* 
ed msitty combats in the Alpuxares, and 
maintained himself two years in spite of 
his misfortunes ; but was assassinated by 
his own rekitions* His successor ^ met 
with the same fate, and the Moors were 
forced to pass again under a yoke, which 
their revolt made more weighty (A.D, 
1609). At length King Philip the Third 
drove them altogether from Spain; and 
the depopulation caused by that famous 

edict 

* Recherches historiques sur les Maures, par MT. 
Chenier, tome ii. Otierra de Grenada de Don 

ft 

Diego de Mendoza, lib* i. 
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on that great monaroby 
a wound which bleeds eren now. More 

than one hundred and fifty thousand of 

« 

the$e unfqrtunate people passed through 
Franee^ where the benevolent and brave 
Henry the Fourth treated them with 
humanity. Some others, a small mim-^ 
her, remain, and are still concealed in 
the mountains of Alpuxares; 'but the 
greater part of them settled in AfHca, 

' 4 

where they drag on to this day, a wretch* 
ed existence, undet the despotism of tbe 
King of Morocco, and demand of their 
God, every Sabbath, to restore them once 
more to the enjoyment of Grenada ! 



FINIS. 



Cos and Baylis, I^intert^ * 
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